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Advertising takes no 


VACATION— 


THERE were four of us, grub and duffel, in two canoes. It was 
August. The Adirondack Mountains—Old Forge to Saranac—were 
an open waterway. Under the easy dip of paddles the panorama 
changed hour by hour. 

Winding streams broadened into majestic lakes. The seemingly 
solid curtains of leafy highlands slowly opened to reveal vistas of pine- 
fringed basins and inviting isles. Wild things frisked and flew. 

For two weeks advertising was out of mind . . . left far behind, 
beyond the blue haze of mountains gathering to the south. And yet, 
the campers and the wanderers who hailed us along that wilderness 
way awoke the echo of advertising. 

Almost without exception their canoes carried the seal of the same 
famous maker who sponsored our own—“Old Town.” And this in- 
sistent thought would intrude—that because of persistent, well-directed 
advertising this same scene was being enacted on thousands of other 
lakes and streams the country over. 


N.W. AYER & SON, Inc. 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Detroit London 
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HE best fighter becomes champion. The 
fastest horse wins the Derby. And the paper 
that sells the most merchandise for the least 
money is always the linage leader in its field. 


It doesn’t just happen that The Journal leads 
the field by a lap in Milwaukee. Day in and 
day out, month after month and year after 
year, advertisers place their money on The 
Milwaukee Journal because it is a “sure thing” 
to bring them the most sales and profits. 


An exclusive schedule in The Journal gives 
any worthy product a flying start in the 
Milwaukee market, and keeps it in the money. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


Time. 2s. 2 ee eee 
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P. I. Statute Is Introduced as 
Federat:Advertising Law 


Proposed in Senate by Semator Capper, It Provides for Real Enforcement 
Rathen. Than Bureaucratic Censorship 


AST Monday Senator Arthur The bill was referred to the 


4 Capper introduced into the 
United States Senate the.PrinTErs’ 
IxK Model Statute with slight 
changes in phraseology towmake it 
applicable to Federal purposes. 

It proposes that hereafter the 
national Government shall penalize 
untrue, deceptive or misleading ad- 
vertising. This is a function which 
has hitherto been left to the indi- 
vidual States, twenty-four of which 
now have the Printers’ INx stat- 


Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, which will probably 
conduct hearings upon it during 
the summer recess. Thus there is 
afforded a general rallying point 
for all advertisers, publishers and 
agents who want advertising abuses 
to be suppressed by the heavy hand 
of the law the same as any other 
crime, instead of being merely de- 
nounced or held up to scorn. 

“If this bill of mine is enacted 


aper ute in active operation. into law,” Senator Capper said, “I 
It includes radio among the kinds believe it can have a vital effect 
least of advertising thus to be governed. in promoting and hastening general 


Radio advertising was not in exis- 
tence and not even thought of 
when the original law was pro- 
posed twenty-two years ago. 


business recovery. 

“This country’s commercial well- 
being is predicated upon mass pro- 
duction. Good advertising is the 
















S. 1592 
after To prohibit untrue, deceptive or misleading advertising through 
The the use of the mails or in interstate or foreign commerce. 

T] ‘HAT any person, firm, corporation or association who, with intent to 


* ” sell or in any wise dispose of merchandise, service, or any other thing, 
Lng offered by such person, firm, corporation or association, directly or indi- 
. rectly, to the public for sale or distribution, or with intent to increase the 
yfits. consumption thereof, or to induce the public in any manner to enter into 


any obligation relating thereto or to acquire title thereto or an interest 
therein, makes, publishes, disseminates, circulates, or places before the 


vives public, or causes, directly or indirectly, to be made, published, dissemi- 
nated, circulated, or placed before the public, through the use of the mails 

the or in interstate or foreign commerce, in a newspaper or other publica- 

L tion, or in the form of a book, notice, handbill, poster, bill, circular, 


pamphlet, or letter, or through broadcasting by radio, or in any other way, 

oney: an advertisement of any sort regarding merchandise, service, or any other 
thing, so offered to the public, which advertisement contains any asser- 

tion, representation or statement of fact which is untrue, deceptive or 

[AL misleading, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, upon conviction 
| thereof, be punished by a fine of not more than $1,000, or by imprisonment 

9 for not longer than five years, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 








Table of Contents on page 106 
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force that creates salability through 
building and maintaining brand 
consciousness in the mind of the 
consumer and hence is the force 
that translates mass production 
into sales. Anything that inter- 
feres with advertising or hangs an 
artificial bur- 
den upon it is 
therefore 
a pronounced 
detriment to 
selling. And, 
in the final 
analysis, it is 
selling that 
produces the 
money which 
keeps the 
country going. 

“If advertis- 
ing is to do 
its great work 
to the fullest 
extent, it must 
have the con- 
fidence of the 
consumer. 
This means 
that it must 
tell the truth, 
that it must be fair and honest, 
that it must not be prostituted by 
being used as a means of foisting 
unworthy merchandise upon the 
public, that it must not be mis- 
leading—even unintentionally. 

“For the most part, the adver- 
tising carried in the newspapers, 
the magazines, the farm papers, 
the business press and other pub- 
lications of this country—and also 
transmitted over the radio—is 
clean, decent and above reproach. 
The offenders against sound prac- 
tice in this respect are far in the 
minority, and yet the methods so 
far suggested of causing them to 
revise their tactics for the better 
now constitute a real danger to ad- 
vertising, thereby threatening busi- 
ness recovery. 

“I refer to an apparent inclina- 
tion in some quarters to subject 
advertising to governmental cen- 








Senator Capper 
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sorship or bureaucratic control in 
order that these minority abuses 
may be eliminated. This would hx 
deadly. For example, how would 
a manufacturer be able successfull) 
to advertise in a newspaper if he 
had to submit his copy to Washing- 
ton for ap- 
proval before 
running it? 
Such a polic) 
carried out to 
its logical con 
clusion would 
cut down ad- 
vertising vol- 
ume by at 
least half and 
the conse- 
quences would 
be disastrous, 
not only to 
publica- 
tions but to 
the country’s 
business as a 
whole. 

“Vastly bet- 
ter is a sharp- 
ly defined law 
such as the 
one I propose—a law that would 
discipline the offender by putting 
him in jail or fining him, rather 
than by reasoning with him, by 
telling him what he can or cannot 
do or by trying to make good ad- 
vertising out of bad.” 

It was at the suggestion of 
Printers’ INK that Senator Cap- 
per took this action. Printers’ 
INK’s idea was and is that inas- 
much as a Federal law of some 
kind governing advertising seemed 
to be inevitable, the law might as 
well be a real one—one having 
teeth and of proved practicality 
and workableness in enforcement. 

Honest advertisers need have no 
fear of this bill since it does not 
provide for censorship nor does it 
subject general advertising to the 
supervision of any bureau such as 
the Federal Trade Commission. 
Under its workings the advertiser 
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7 They’re away— | 


spending the summer 
in New England! “ 


They'll be spending more than time 
in New England! — remember that 
when allotting your summer advertis- 
ing. This half-billion-dollar vacation 
business is the second biggest indus- 
try in a section of big industries. 





Remember, too, please, that the 
Providence area is not only New 
England’s second largest industrial 
center and consumer market; it em- 
braces also several of the most famous 
summer resorts. Newport, Narragan- 
Journal-Bulletin sett Pier, Watch Hill, Block Island— 

FAMILIES: such names stand out along 400 miles 


of Rhode Island coastline. 
In Rhode Island Of vacationists bound for resorts 
9 OuT 3 farther north, a large proportion visit 
OF Rhode Island en route. And of the 


Average for State  $500,000,000 spent, this market gets 
— a liberal share. 





In Providence Visitors here naturally read the na- 


19 OuT 90 tionally known Providence papers .. . 
OF but equally important: these papers 

A. B.C. CITY are your leverage for assuring vital 
dealer cooperation at the point of sale. 


Providence Journal ¢ Bulletin 


Dominating New Englands Second Langest Market 








CHAS. H. EDDY CO. Representatives R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Boston - New York - Chicago San Francisco - Los Angeles - Seattle 
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will not have to submit his copy 
or plans to Washington. If he 
keeps his advertising clean and 
truthful he need have no fear. If 
he proceeds otherwise he will be 
charged with a crime just as 
would be the case if he broke any 
other Federal statute. The en- 
forcement of this proposed law 


Advertising’s 


SmENER VANR PER & KEELING, 
INc. 
Advertising 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


It has been my privilege to ob- 
serve the working of the PRINTERS’ 
InK Model Statute almost from the 
time of its beginning and without 
question I may declare that it has 
served more constructively in the 
defense of advertising against its 
misuse by the unscrupulous, than 
any other weapon that has been 
devised. 

Harry Nims could not have pre- 


A Question 


BurNHAM & Morritt CoMPANY 
PorTLAND, ME. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In reply to your letter of the 3rd, 
we feel that a Federal law punish- 
ing dishonest advertisers and, on 
the other hand, giving the honest 
advertiser nothing to fear in the 
way of mischievous censorship, 
would be distinctly worth having. 

We also believe that such a law 
would be better administered by the 
Attorney General than by a special 
bureau or commission, not only 
from the standpoint of the effi- 
ciency to be expected from an al- 
ready established agency, but from 
the standpoint of economy in using 
established agencies for the en- 
forcement of new laws wherever 
possible, to avoid the endless crea- 
tion of new Governmental Bureaus 
and Commissions. 

Yet we feel, at the same time, 


INK May IT, 1923 
will be a function of the Attorne 
General’s department. 

Printers’ INK last week aske 
a number of leading advertisers 
and agents their ideas as to the 
need or advisability of such a Fed- 
eral law. 

Here are a few of the repre- 
sentative replies: 


Best Defender 


pared a better law even if he were 
doing it today in the light of all 
the experience of the years. For it 
has been a powerful corrective 
measure in preventing the misuse 
of advertising. 

If there must be a national law 
on this subject, the Printers’ INK 
Model Statute will at least offer a 
time-tested form which has en- 
couraged the honest use of adver- 
tising and made possible the pun- 
ishment of those who deliberately 
used dishonest advertising. 


MERLE SIDENER, 
President. 


of Policing 


that the execution and enforcement 
of such a law should, particularly 


as it affects grocery and drug 
products, be connected in some way 
with the Department of Agricul- 
ture, because of the close connec- 
tion between the laws and regula- 
tions covering misbranding of the 
product itself, and the advertising 
of the product. This suggested 
connection is apparently contem- 
plated through revision in _ the 
Food and Drugs Act, though pre- 
sumably such a revision would 
leave entirely out of the picture the 
advertising of other commodities. 

Perhaps the necessary connection 
could be established, as for food 
and drug products, by the passage 
of a special Federal law pertain- 
ing to all advertising, with some 
provision that the requirements for 
honest advertising of food and 
drug products must conform with 

(Continued on page 88) 
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The Des Moines Register and Tribune 





CIRCULATION 
EXCEEDS 1929 


The Des Moines Register and Trib- 
une’s average paid circulation, both 
daily and Sunday, for the six months 
ending March 31, 1933, is substantially 
greater than for the same period in the 
late lamented year 1929. 


NO PREMIUMS 


While we are on the subject, the 4-A’s 
and A. N. A.’s may be glad to know 
that no premiums, no insurance policy 
tie-ups, no circulation contests, no 
Sunday bull dogs were used. 





ement READER 
ularly 

drug INTEREST 
e Way 
Ticul- oe é : 
ynnec- Editorial merit (the quality that led 
egula- Dr. Gallup to call The Des Moines 
of the Register and Tribune America’s best 
~- a read newspaper) plus the largest ex- 
ntem- clusive home delivery carrier organiza- 
1 the tion in the world, are alone responsible. 
1 pre- 
would 

re the 
dities. 

ection 

food The Des Moines 


assage 


y= Register and Tribune 


its tor 
i = 234,139 Daily A.B.C. 208,122 Sunday 
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1 dollar volume 
over 1929 


The dollar volume of Hexylresorcinol 
Solution S. T. 37 for the year 1932 
was 65% greater than 1929. In the 
three depression years—1930, 1931 


and 1932—this product has had a 


steady growth in sales... 
Sharp & Dohme, makers of Hexyl- 
resorcinol Solution S. T. 37, have been 


a client since 1928. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
ADVERTISING 





These Advertising Leaders Fight 
Bootleg Merchandise 


After Initial Full Page by Association, Individual Members Carry on the 
Work against Industry Evil 


TARTING with a full-page ad- 

vertisement, headed “Bootleg 
Ice Cream,” ice cream manufactur- 
ers of the New York metropolitan 
area have begun a_ three-week 
newspaper campaign to meet a prob- 
lem which has been besetting the in- 
dustry with increasing force over a 
period of about three years. The 
initial full page was signed by the 
Metropolitan Association of Ice 
Cream Manufacturers, Inc., while 
supplementary advertisements will 
be taken by member manufacturers 
under their individual names over 
the period designated for this co- 
operative attack. 

The problem facing the industry 
is this: For several years, during 
the summer months when sales of 
ice cream are at a peak, certain fly- 
by-night manufacturers have made 
inroads on the ice cream business, 
especially on the novelty end, with 


stick, cup and paper bag ice cream 
specialties, many of them imitation 
of well-known products. 

Through the use of substitute in- 
gredients, these manufacturers, 
often skimming just above Depart- 
ment of Health requirements, have 
been offering retailers an inferior 
product, which, of course, has of- 
fered a long margin of profit. From 
such manufacturers a jobber takes 
a carload and then proceeds to work 
a certain area street by street stock- 
ing up ice cream stores already 
carrying established brands of 
cream. 

The set-up of the ice cream busi- 
ness is such that it creates an op- 
portunity for these bootleg manu- 
facturers to become parasites on 
the organized and well-known ice 
cream makers. Except in rare 
cases, it has been an industry prac- 
tice that a retailer carry only one 
standard brand of 








slp 


Bootleg 
Ice Cream 


cream. For carrying 
this brand, he is pro- 


* vided with his equip- 


ment, including electric 
refrigerator, signs, etc., 
and also with service by 
the maker of the brand 
he carries. 

The investment of 
the industry in such 
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METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION of ICE CREAM MANUFACTURERS, ~c. 








equipment in retail out- 
lets is, of course, tre- 
mendous. Thus these 
bootleg manufacturers 
become parasites in that 
they thrive on the equip- 
ment, advertising, ser- 
vicing and selling ex- 
penses of the organized 
industry, bearing little, 
if any expense, for these 
operations themselves 
It is true that a re- 


+ 


This full page signed by 
the association introduced 
the campaign 
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Three examples of how members of the association are tying up their own ad- 
vertisements and the “bootleg” theme 


tailer, in most instances, in order 
to receive servicing and equipment, 
is obliged to purchase a minimum 
amount of cream from his regular 
brand owner. What the irrespon- 
sible retailers do, therefore, is to 
buy only this minimum amount to 
maintain their dealer franchise. 
Present conditions, too, aggravate 
the situation because the parasitic 
manufacturers have eaten their 
way so extensively into the retail 
net work that the problem becomes 
more than one of weeding out a 
few retailers here and there for 
succumbing to the long profit lure 
of the bootlegger. 
Starting first as an inroad on the 
novelty end, the bootleg makers 
have also extended their activities 
to the bulk end of the business. 
some have picked up containers of 
ell-known manufacturers and have 
n made arrangements with driv- 
to meet them at a certain place 
buy empty cans from them. 
practice has forced some 
iufacturers to arrest and prose- 
their own drivers, caught in 
practice. 
he organized ice cream manu- 
urers naturally have been seek- 
ways to combat this evil. 
ugh Departments of Health 
through the New York State 


legislature, their trade association 
has been making efforts to protect 
the public’s faith in the quality of 
their product and to see that viola- 
tions of health standards are dealt 
with. 

New laws, effective since March 1, 
in New York State, regulating 
the sale and distribution of frozen 
desserts and penalizing dealers for 
false labeling and misrepresentation, 
have given teeth to efforts to prose- 
cute manufacturers who use the 
containers of other manufacturers 
without written consent, substitute 
frozen desserts of one manufac- 
turer in the container belonging to 
another manufacturer, or tamper 
with labels. 

The question of advertising as a 
means of combating this situation 
came up before the association last 
year. At that time it was felt that 
such a move might undermine the 
public’s confidence in all ice cream 
products and have a “scare” effect 
if it laid any stress on the inferior 
quality of the bootleg products. 
The problem, however, has become 
such a major one that this year it 
was decided to use advertising to 
educate the public to the fact that 
it can easily protect itself by buy- 
ing the leading advertised brands. 

The full-page advertisement 
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signed by the association presented 
the following facts for public in- 
formation: 1. The standard adver- 
tised brands are made with cream. 
Buy known brands. 2. The New 
York City Board of Health com- 
pels notice of any substitute used 
for cream to be printed upon the 
container of ice cream. Check all 
substitutes. 3. New laws safe- 
guard you by penalizing dealers for 
false labeling and misrepresenting. 
Buy from reputable dealers. 

An asterisk against the word 
“Bootleg” in the headline refers to 
a footnote which explains: The 
term “Bootleg” is applied to frozen 
products sold illegitimately under 
Article 4-A of the Agriculture and 


a 


B. B. D. O. Appoints Nichols, 
Kansas City Manager 


Frederick H. Nichols, an executive of 
the New York office of Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Kansas City, 
Mo., office. Charles C. Lindsay, also an 
executive from the New York office, who 
opened the new office last month, will be 
associated with Mr. Nichols as account 
representative. 


To Advertise German Beers 


Advertising in the United States for 
the following four German breweries will 
be directed by the Gotham Advertising 
Company, New York: Sandlerbrauerei, 
Kulmbach; Fuerstenberg Brauerei, Don- 
aueschingen; Kochelbrauerei, Munich, 
and the Wagner brauerei, Munich. The 
Willi Import Corporation, New York, are 
their American sales representatives. 


Gibbs with Junior Stores 


E. D. Gibbs, vice-president of the Ad- 
vertising Club of New York, is now as- 
sociated with the Junior Stores Company, 
New York. A former advertising direc- 
tor of the B. F. Goodrich Company, Mr. 
Gibbs was, on three different occasions, 
associated ‘with the National Cash Regis- 
ter Company in a similar capacity. 


Ziff Adds to Staff 


Norman T. Field has been added to 
the Chicago sales staff of the W. B. Ziff 
Company, publishers’ representative. For 
the last ten years he has been with the 
Chicago Tribune. 


Represented by Katz 


The Anderson, S. C., Independent 
Tribune and Mail have appointed the 
E. Katz Special Advertising Agency as 
their national representative in the East 
and West. 
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Market Law, State of New York, 
regulating the sale and distribution 
of frozen desserts. 

For three weeks following the 
appearance of this page, member 
manufacturers of the association, 
including such brands as Breyers, 
Hydrox, Horton’s, Reid, Castl 
Cardani, are taking individual adver- 
tisements of varying sizes to carr) 
on this educational problem. Bre 
er’s tie-up advertisement is head: 
“Warning—Protect Your Childre 
against ‘Bootleg’ Ice Cream and 
Ices” while the Hydrox advertise- 
ment, illustrated with a drawing of 
two children, is headed “What 
Does Their Health Mean to Ice 
Cream ‘Bootleggers.’” 


— 


New York “Times” Advances 
Louis S. Berger 


Louis S. Berger has been appointed 
manager of rotogravure and color adv: 
tising by the New York Times, co: 
tinuing his activity as a member of the 
national department. He has been wit! 
the Times for six years, which he first 
joined as advertising representative 
Paris. 


New York Publishers Elect 


C. C. Lane, of the New York Even 
Post, has been elected chairman of the 
Publishers Association of New Y 
City. Victor Ridder, of the Staats-Her: 
Corporation, has been made vice-ch 
man and L. B. Palmer, general manager 
of the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, secretary. J. W. Barnt 
of the Daily News, is treasurer. 


Joins Kenyon & Eckhardt 


Charles A. Hammerstrom has been 
pointed account manager of Kenyon & 
Eckhardt, Inc., New York. He was 
formerly general manager of Marcus & 
Company, New York, and merchandising 
counsel for Black, Starr & Frost. Mor 
recently he has been with the Samuel! ( 
Croot Company. 


Provost with Geyer 


Carleton C. Provost, for eleven years 
secretary and treasurer of Cutajar & Pro- 
vost, Inc., New York agency, and, more 
recently, with Mears Advertising, I 
has joined The Geyer Company, New 
York, as an account executive. 


Has Grand Union Account 


The Grand Union Company, New 
York, has appointed Humbert & Jones, 
New York, to direct its advertising s 
test campaign in New York newspaj 
is starting. 
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“Concentrate where there are the greatest 
sales possibilities.” This is the right strategy 
for 1933—the whole business world admits 


it... And this means, concentrate where 
there is money in greatest abundance .. . 
In the domestic market, this year, that says 


CHICAGO... 


“A Century of Progress” is bringing to 
Chicago over $150,000,000 in new money. 
This money is coming here to be spent... 
Your rightful share of it is available to you 
most readily and least expensively through 
the use of the one newspaper that has the 
eye, and the ear, and the confidence of Chi- 
cago... 


That advertisers realize this is shown by 
the fact that, day for day and issue for issue, 
The Chicago Daily News carries an increas- 
ing preponderance of the advertising that 
goes into Chicago newspapers. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


—Chicago’s Great Home Newspaper 


GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO., National Advertising Representatives 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
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“What Do I Get?” 
“What Do I Pay?” 


We suppose that during the past few years 4 j 
di 


gar 
sold 


these questions have governed practically all 
national space buying. easiet 
: have 
When asked of the Los Angeles Times the they | 
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You get the largest, in fact the only big home- today 
delivered circulation in Southern California— 


I li 
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Why the Salesman with an Idea 
Gets the Order 


He Sells His Company and Himself, Rather Than the Product, This 
Buyer Finds 


By Harold A. Russell 


Of A. B. Farquhar Co. Limited (Agricultural Implements) 


l \ST evening I spent some time 
4 in making up a few notes re- 
garding some experiences in being 
sold by salesmen. I found it was 
easier to think up reasons why they 
have not sold me, rather than why 
they did. As I have stated in some 
previous articles, selling or buying 
depends upon which side of the 
desk you are sitting. The buyer 
today is the seller tomorrow and 
vice versa. 

I like to buy from the salesman 
who creates a feeling of confidence 
on my part, and from the salesman 
who is sincere and knows his line 
or lines. I place sincerity before 
knowledge of the line. Knowledge 
can be gained by proper application. 
Sincerity is not like one’s hat that 
can be taken off and put on at will. 
If it is not a part and parcel of a 
man's make-up, the lack of it will 
be revealed in a short order. Many 
a salesman has talked himself out 
of an order because before he got 
through, he had created in my mind 
a feeling that all was not well in 
Denmark. 

For several years a certain sales- 
man has called five or six times a 
year without obtaining an order. 
Recently we sent him an order for 
a fairly good quantity of the prod- 
uct. The salesman had not called 
at this office within four or five 
weeks before the order was sent 
and we had had no communication 
from him or his firm in that time. 
The price did not enter into the 
matter at all, as on this particular 
commodity the price is the same 
from all the Eastern manufactur- 
ers. There was no difference in the 
transportation charges or in the 
quality. 

Why, then, was the order sent to 
this salesman’s firm rather than to 
one of the regular sources of 
supply? Because that salesman had 


created a desire on my part to meet 
him half way, and to do what 

could to show my regard for his 
sincerity, ability and his belief in 
his firm and himself. In other 
words, he had sold his firm and 
himself rather than his product. 

A few years ago we were using a 
certain kind of lumber, had used 
it for years. A salesman called 
and offered another kind, not so 
well known in this territory at that 
time. After a friendly chat and 
discussion for possibly a half hour, 
a carload was ordered and later 
found to be entirely satisfactory 
for the purpose. There was a con- 
siderable saving in the cost. Before 
this particular salesman called, 
many others had presented the same 
matter but not convincingly. 

This salesman had prepared him- 
self by obtaining printed copies of 
tests made of the lumber by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madi- 
son, Wis. 

I somehow feel a certain duty or 
obligation toward a salesman who 
introduces something new to us. 
While he remains with the same 
company, I like to give him the 
preference, but if he changes to 
some other company even if in the 
same line, I feel that the obligation, 
if any, has ceased. 


When the Buyer 
Has to Sell 


Sometimes the buyer must sell to 


the salesman. Some years ago we 
needed a new steel section, some- 
thing special and for which there 
would never be a large demand al- 
though I thought that others, 
manufacturing a product similar to 
our own, could use the same sec- 
tion. For us to pay for the rolls, 
considering the yearly quantity we 
would purchase, would involve too 
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great an initial cost. However, if 
this cost could be divided up among 
several people, who could use the 
finished product, we would all be 
benefited. 

I explained the matter to one of 
our old friends, a steel merchant, 
and he got in communication with 
several of the other customers, who 
could use this steel section. I then 
went to one of the steel mills and 
had them give me a price on mak- 
ing up the rolls. Subsequently we 
placed an order through the steel 
merchant for about forty tons of 
the material, and other orders fol- 


+. 
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lowed this one from time to time. 

The salesman in whom I do not 
have confidence, will have a hard 
job selling me. On the other hand, 
a buyer cannot place orders with 
every salesman, even if the buyer 
has every confidence in the sales- 
man’s firm and the salesman’s prod- 
uct. More than sixty lumber sales- 
men have called at this office in one 
month and during that month we 
bought four carloads of lumber. It 
would be neither practical nor con- 
venient to split up a few carloads 
of lumber among all of these sixty 
salesmen. 


. 


Less Prosit: More Vitamins 


Curtis PNEUMATIC MACHINERY 
Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

May I add just a couple of 
thoughts to Larry’s “Letter to a 
Brewer” in your issue of May 4? 

First—Lay off of the emphasis 
on “Prosit,” etc. Let beer rest on 
its merits as an American product. 

Second—It seems to me the yeast 
people have laid down a lovely ad- 
vertising barrage and the brewers 
might move up under it, namely— 
play up the vitamins in beer. I 


+ 


Merge Canadian Journals 


The MacLean Publishing Company, 
Ltd., Toronto, has pumas from the 
Fisher Publishing Company, Ltd., of that 
city, three publications, to be consoli- 
dated with three MacLean industrial 
papers covering similar fields. 

Better Automotive Equipment will be 
consolidated with Canadian Automotive 
Trade; Fisher's Machinery Guide with 
Canadian Machinery and Manufacturing 
News; and Heat and Power with Mod- 
ern Power and Engineering. 


New Hartford Agency 
Julian Gross has formed an advertising 
business under his own name at 173-183 
Asylum Street, Hartford, Conn. He was 
formerly with the Gross-Randall Com- 
pany. 


Clark Gets Marion Paper 

The Marion, IIll., Daily Republican has 
appointed the Thomas F. Clark Company, 
New York, as its national advertising 
representative. 


haven’t seen a single beer ad as yet 
which even so much as mentioned 
a single vitamin. 

Third—Don't be too greedy about 
the longer profit bottle beer. Think 
of future as well as present profits 
—draught beer is eventually going 
to be your volume trade—give the 
draught beer drinkers a_ break. 
They are beginning to resent the 
favoritism shown the bottle trade. 

Fourth—Give us a six-bottle car- 
ton or case for the conservative 
home trade. 


L. C. BLAKE. 
+ 
Visomatic Adds to Staff 


E. C. Conover and R. S. Evans have 
joined the sales and service staff of 
Visomatic Systems, Inc., sound and vis- 
ual communication, New York. 

Mr. Conover formerly was with the 
Condé Nast Publications and, at one 
time, was an account executive with the 
Wm. H. Rankin Company. 

Mr. Evans formerly was with the New 
York staff of The Saturday Evening 
Post and sales plan manager of Sprague, 
Warner & Company, Chicago. 


Heads Lawrence Leather Sales 
R. J. Mellin has been appointed sales 


manager of the A. C. Lawrence Leather 
Company, Peabody, Mass., calfskin. He 
has been with the company’s sales de- 
partment for many years. 


Has Soap Account 
C. Wendel Muench & Company, Chi- 
cago advertising agency, have been ap- 
pointed to handle the advertising of 
Walter R. Kirk, Inc., of that city, 
Fancy-Dress soap and soap flakes. 
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- or Back to the Country? 
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abe always have been 
plenty of people in this country able 
and willing to buy premium products. 
. . . There always will be plenty of 
people able and willing to pay 25c 
for such a magazine as Cosmopolitan, 
where month after month, they know 
both the quality and the quantity of 


the editorial matter will be up to snuff. 


3 buena 
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57th St. at 8th Ave., New York 


Greater TODAY than Yesterday...Greater TOMORROW than Te 

















Advertisers’ Opportunity 


The Fast Moving Tempo of Current Events Puts Branded Merchandise 
in Strongest Strategic Position 


By Roy Dickinson 


‘6 WE have got to take the brutality of wage and price-cutting out of 

competition in essentials, not by Government control but by the 
self-regulation of industry with the Government acting as umpire and 
seeing to it that fair conditions prevail.” 


The president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, 
Henry I. Harriman, told the mem- 
bers of the Chamber that and much 
more last week. 

The damage done by chiselers 
in American industry, the absolute 
chaos which destructive price-cut- 
ting would, if continued, cause 
American industry and the Ameri- 
can people, the close connection 
between fair prices and wages 
which will increase the national 
purchasing power—these are the 
subjects that business men in all 
parts of the country are facing 
today. 

The cross-section at Washington 
merely reiterated what has been 
brought home in no_ uncertain 
terms to management in all lines 
of business during the last few 
months. The whole philosophy of 
the famous “National Industry Re- 
covery Act” which is now rede- 
signed to give industry the powers 
of self-regulation so long as those 
powers are exercised in the pub- 
lic’s interest, is of a sort which is 
very distinctly up the alley of na- 
tional advertising. 

Here is an act designed to stimu- 
late confidence in industry, to en- 
courage business men to start on 
the production of consumer’s 
goods and to re-employ large 
masses of the idle. No matter 
what form the bill finally takes, 
it is undoubtedly going to be flexi- 
ble, subject to change. In its work- 
ing out and in the changes, the 
individual trade associations are 
going to play the great part in na- 
tional recovery which their friends 
have always believed they would. 
For the trade association is to be 
the framework for carrying out all 
the provisions of the proposed 


legislation. There is going to be 


nothing in the proposed legislation 
to raise all prices arbitrarily or to 
make price rises mandatory. Busi- 
ness men, labor and consumers are 
to have a distinctly co-operative 
part. 

Leaders in each line of business 
are firmly of the opinion that if 
honest self-regulation is permitted 
by industry from within, cut-throat 
competition, ignorant, demoraliz- 
ing, ruinous to workers, stock- 
holders and consumers, would im- 
mediately be minimized if not 
entirely eliminated. The only way 
that decent wages can be paid, 
wages that turn into purchasing 
power when the whistle blows, is 
by allowing makers of merchandise 
to get out of the red and into the 
black. The new philosophy, agreed 
to by leaders in lines of industry, 
almost all of whom are national 
advertisers, is that there should be 
some sort of a fixed relationship 
between the value of money, the 
general average of prices and the 
immediate need of more purchasing 
power. 


A Load That Could 
Be Lifted 


A mere raising of prices by 
everybody in the face of deflated 
incomes is not going to do the 
trick. Yet if sweat shops, and 
other desperate below-cost price 
competition were removed from 
the field, if it became an actual as 
well as an economic crime to sell 
for less than the cost of produc- 
tion, makers of branded merchan- 
dise would have one terrible load 
lifted off their backs; namely, the 
unfair competition of the gyp 
manufacturer, the fly-by-night, the 
price slasher who takes his price 
reductions out of the carcasses of 
ill-paid and overworked people. 
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National advertisers, more I be- 
lieve than any other body of manu- 
facturers in the world, realize that 
the first and basic reason for their 
existence is service to the com- 
munity of which they are a part 
and service to the customer who 
must get value received out of the 
trade-marked, advertised article if 
he is to repeat his sale. For the 
service offered by an advertised 
vacuum cleaner, an automobile, a 
roof, a refrigerating unit, the com- 
munity represented by an_ indi- 
vidual consumer is willing to pay a 
fair and reasonable price, sufficient 
to make a profit and to pay decent 
wages. For the realization has 
struck labor as well as progressive 
management, that fair wages mean 
also fair and reasonable prices. 

There is no doubt in anyone’s 
mind that leaders in industry, the 
men who have the courage and 
conviction to put their name and 
their trade-mark on the articles 
they make, have sufficient brains 
and initiative to form a basis of 
fair agreement among themselves, 
to move in the direction of self- 
imposed regulation and discipline 
for the public good. Here is the 
opportunity for national adver- 
tisers to take the leadership de- 
manded by the times in each in- 
dustry. 

In this new line-up of industry, 
in which national advertisers, in 
my opinion, are going to play so 
prominent a part, there is no deser- 
tion of the old principle of indi- 
vidualism. We had good individ- 
ualists all through the early history 
of our country; yet their deeds of 
ruggedness and courage were done 
for the common good. Greed and 
ambition didn’t mean the same 
thing then. People were too close 
to raw realities. The lack of co- 
operation of one man might ruin 
a whole wagon train, wreck a 
whole village. 

The March Demands 
Eager Courage 


In this great march forward 
which national industry is about to 
take, we need only to fear the 
greatest sins of the spirit, fear 
itself, indecision, lack of belief. 
Business men are going to march 
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to the coming victory only under 
the banner of eager courage, the 
willingness to face new dangers 
and overcome them, the willingness 
and ability to co-operate without 
using their power unfairly to the 
public interest. 

The new discipline which indus- 
try is going to impose upon itsel/, 
the discipline to work together 
against the chiseler, against the 
destructive and ignorant price- 
cutter, is going to mark a 
return to the finest and oldest 
traditions of the ancient pioneers. 
This isn’t something new which 
business men are asked to do now. 
It is a return to sound thinking, a 
return to progressive co-operation 
in the common good from the 
merely selfish and acquisitive phi- 
losophy of an era that committed 
suicide. 

National Advertisers Have 
Been Courageous 


The history of business in 
America shows that national ad- 
vertisers have almost invariably 
been the ones with the courage to 
step out of the price rut, the cour- 
age to refuse to enter the cut-throat 
competition. They have depended 
upon the quality of their merchan- 
dise. They had the nerve to put 
their names and their home ad- 
dresses on what they made and then 
stand back of their products. 

It is more than a coincidence 
that Russia, which threw every- 
thing overboard and started again 
from scratch, had finally to come 
again to the idea of branded mer- 
chandise. They had to do it for 
the protection of their own citizens 
Rotten food products, automobiles 
that broke down, tractors that 
wouldn’t work, were being made 
when the product was anonymous. 
They had to put the responsibility 
back into the manager of that 
plant and back on the workers by 
putting upon the thing which they 
turned out a name and an address 
so that irate consumers could go 
after them if the product didn't 
make good. 

There is advertising and _ its 
philosophy boiled down to the 
simplest common sense. It works 
out very specifically. Take the 
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men’s shirt field for example. Into 
the men’s shirt field the legitimate 
manufacturers introduced stripes 
nd British styling. The low-grade 

arket, the chiseler, the sweat shop 
perator, immediately tried to trade 

n the styles and to let the quality 
f the fabric, the good cutting and 
the stitching pass into the back- 
ground. 

There are only two ways to 
hattle such a low-price market. 
One way is for the legitimate 
manufacturer to offer a competitive 
line of shirts at even a lower 
price, cut his wages, lay off men, 
keep the vicious circle going. This 
defeats its own purpose not only 
nationally but in the- plant itself 
by cutting the volume of profit out 
of that particular department. 

The other way is for the manu- 
facturer to offer shirts which can 
and will appeal to customers on a 
basis far stronger than mere price. 
This not only means that quality 
must be promoted, because that 
means little by itself for a star- 
tling sales idea. As the Pepperell 
Manufacturing Company pointed 
out recently, “Quality must be 
translated into terms that the aver- 
age person can understand, and to 
which he will respond. When that 
is done quality has sales meaning.” 
For years, Pepperell, to follow out 
that one analogy, has made its 
mark on any type of cotton goods 
stand for known quality among its 
uyers. If they didn’t like the 
product they certainly wouldn't 
come back to buy again. They 
soon know which companies fool 
them, which play fair. One of the 
most widely advertised names in 
the cotton textile business, its name 
n shirts carried over the same 
uality meaning that could be put 
into the description of any shirt. 


{ Weapon Against 
Cut Prices 


Therefore, the first mark of Pep- 
perell in shirts was to designate 
value to the consumer. By bring- 
ing out a shirt with the trade- 
mark on it in a variety of striped 
patterns in the British styling at a 

‘rtain retail price, and limiting 
distributors to each city, then ad- 
vertising that price, this company 
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offered to the retailers a weapon 
to combat the cut price of the gyp 
manufacturer. The same thing has 
been done by Cluett, Peabody, other 
big advertisers in the field. 

It seems to me that all advertis- 
ing manufacturers in a trade as- 
sociation, all forming a group by 
themselves within the association, 
should somewhere in all their ad- 
vertising run some sort of a slogan 
to the effect that “These shirts 
(for example) are made under 
sanitary conditions by reputable 
concerns, not by fly-by-nights.” 
That is not a good slogan but 
some sort of an idea could be used 
in each industry to put the chiseler, 
the price slasher, the fly-by-night 
where he belongs—on the outside 
known, branded and looked upon 
as a manufacturer who won't co- 
operate in the best American tradi- 
tion for the return of normal 
times. 


Ice Cream Makers 


Tackle the Problem 


A campaign of current interest 
is that started by the Metropolitan 
Association of Ice Cream Manu- 
facturers, Inc., described at length 
elsewhere in this issue of PriNnTERs’ 
INK. 

The members started the ball 
rolling by a full-page newspaper 
advertisement signed by the as- 
sociation. 

The individual advertisers in the 
association are following this up 
by campaigns of their own to de- 
clare themselves in on the type of 
leadership here described, and also 
to tell their own sales and adver- 
tising story. 

There has been terrible price 
competition and slashing in the 
soap field. I, for one as a con- 
sumer and as a_ stockholder in 
both companies, was glad to see 
the other day that Procter & 
Gamble and Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet, two of the big ones, an- 
nounced price increases on certain 
of their brands. 

We are big users of Ivory at 
our house and when I saw that the 
six-ounce bar of Ivory was raised 
in price from $4.25 to $4.55 for a 
box of 100, an increase of about 
7 per cent, and other Ivory prod- 
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ucts in the same proportion and 
at the same time the company an- 
nounced that production had been 
increased, I was glad to see it. I 
was also glad to see that Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Company made 
similar advances. Here are two 
big leaders in an industry selling 
not only a product but their name 
and their guarantee back of it. 

Why shouldn’t they, with the 
prices of raw materials and com- 
modities going up, have the nerve 
and courage (which they did) to 
up prices slightly? 

The burden isn’t bad on any one 
consumer. The fly-by-night who 
sells from house-to-house or who 
sticks unbranded, unnamed mer- 
chandise on retailer’s shelves, who 
buys no good machinery, who 
operates under sweat shop methods, 
would be hurt. And a mighty 
good thing it would be. 

Then it becomes entirely possible 
in this field, let us say, for twelve 
manufacturers who are together 
working in an association and 
whose volume increases when the 
fly-by-night has his wings clipped, 
again to bring prices down if 
volume increased and if it were 
thought logical for them to do so. 

Such agreements under Govern- 
ment supervision and with the 
Government acting as umpire, will, 
I think, be made in many a line 

7 


Directs Stewart-Warner Sales 

Following the resignation of W. J. 
Zucker as vice-president, secretary and 
general sales manager of the Stewart- 
Warner Corporation, Frank A. Hiter has 
been appointed sales manager of the 
corporation and its subsidiaries. Mr. 
Hiter was previously sales manager of 
the Alemite Corporation, a Stewart- 
Warner subsidiary. 


Heads Rochester Ad Club 

Cornelius R. Wright is the newly 
elected president of the Rochester Ad 
Club. Other officers elected were: Vice- 
presidents, Fred C. Streb and John P. 
Street; treasurer, Oscar L. Niles and 
directors, H. Earl Newman, Edward 
M. Ogden and Gerald H. Williamson. 


Plan Dominion Tire Campaign 

A campaign, in which newspapers 
throughout Canada will be used, is being 
started by the Dominion Tire Com- 
pany, Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. Poster and 
magazine advertising also will be used. 
Campbell-Ewald, Ltd., Toronto, has the 
account. 
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of industry before many months 
roll by. 

Let the members of each indus 
try who won't play ball go thei 
own way and sell their own way 
There are certainly enough brains 
and enough imagination among 
manufacturers who do put thei: 
names on their products to point 
out the economic value, the truc 
and fair picture of what must hap- 
pen in America if we are to come 
out into the sunlight of better 
times. 

Labor, both organized and un 
organized, will back associations oi 
manufacturers regulating them 
selves from within, working to- 
gether for the good of the industr) 
as a whole and for the good of 
the general public. Labor knows 
just as well as many manufactur- 
ers that fair prices and fair wages 
must go hand in hand. It is my 
impression that national advertis- 
ers would greatly benefit by a bill 
which would give authority and 
Government backing to self regu- 
lated minimum wage and minimum 
price agreements. 

There is plenty of 
honest, decent, fair advertising 
competition between individuals 
above minimum price levels set by 
industry with Government backing 
for the good of the nation as a 
whole. 

— 

Nowak Has Own Business 


Stanley Nowak has started his own 
business at 21 East 40th Street, New 
York, as sales and marketing counselor 
Until recently he was vice-president and 
general sales manager of the Acousticon 
division of the Dictograph Products Com- 
pany, Inc. He formerly was with Lennen 
& Mitchell, Inc., and the Charles W 
Hoyt Company, Inc. 


room for 


Represents Business Weeklies 


Philip J. Syms, for several years -East- 
ern advertising manager of the Rand 
McNally banking publications, has been 
appointed national advertising manager 
of three New England business weeklies: 


The Commercial 
His head- 


Banker & Tradesman, 
Record and Record & Guide. 
quarters will be in New York. 


Gets Asbury Park “Press” 


The Asbury Park, N. J., Press has 
appointed Small, Spencer, Brewer, Inc., 
publishers’ representative, as its national 
advertising representative. The appoint: 
ment is effective June 1. 
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We know you we Wud 
_ of 4eumg Jigwus... but 


we just can't help quoting these figures be- 
cause they certainly will help you better to understand the story 
of the Indianapolis Radius. 


in passenger car registrations per 100 people, Indianapolis 
was 8th in the United States. 


in total passenger car registrations, Indianapolis was 20th 
in the United States. 


in retail sales per capita, Indianapolis was 18th in the 
United States. 


Above figures are for Marion County, which is the A.B.C. City circulation territory of 
Indianapolis. 


the State of Indiana was 11th in the percentage of U. S. 
total retail sales and 11th in the percentage of U. S. total all 
spendable money income. 


These figures are quoted from Sales Management’s Survey of Spending Power, April, 
1933, and are for the year 1932. 


The more you analyze the Indianapolis Radius the more you will 
be convinced of its possibilities as a profitable market for your 
established merchandise, or an ideal test market for your new 
products. The fact that one newspaper, The Indianapolis News, 
can sell this market profitably, economically, and ALONE, is an 
added inducement for an aggressive sales effort in this Radius 


NOW. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


SELLS THE INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS 


New York Chicago 
Dan A. Carroll, 110 East 42nd St. J. E. Lutz, 180 N. Michigan Ave 
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Multiply by 
642,000 


AKE for example, any thoroughly typical New York 

family. Recognize them as human beings. 
Understand their likes, their needs, their fears, their 
emotions, their wants. Find out what moves them 
to buy. Then multiply that family by 642,000— 
recognizing that there is one common denominator 
for them all—THE NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL. 
... For all 642,000 of these families read The Journal 
every evening. All 642,000 of them READ The Journal 
as no other group of readers reads its newspaper. This 
constitutes a yardstick of dual importance: a yard- 
stick of numbers, first, but more than that, a measure 
of the voltage of the hearing your advertising gets. 


New York’s BEST READ Evening Paper 
NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 





Collection Messages Can Be Sent 
Third Class If— 


There Must Be More Than Twenty—and They Must Conform to 
Certain Rigid Restrictions 


Markus-CamMpseL_L CoMPANY 
HiIcaco, IL. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


Can you tell us to what extent proc- 
essed collection letters sent out as Third 
Class Mail, can be used? 

It has been our understanding that 
Seeing letters could not be sent out as 

Third Class Mail, yet we have been told 
that many large houses selling on in- 
stalment now send out their collection 
forms under 1-cent postage. 


R. P. Markus, 
Treasurer. 


OLLECTION material can be 
sent third class, subject to cer- 
tain —_ restrictions. 

J. J. Kiely, postmaster of New 
York City, explains these restric- 
tions in detail as follows: 

“Letters are first-class mail 
whether sealed or unsealed subject 
to postage at the rate of 3 cents 


an ounce regardless of the quantity 


mailed. First-class mail includes 
handwritten and typewritten matter 
as well as carbon and letter press 
copies thereof. 

“Communications relating to col- 
lections which are not hand or type- 
written may be sent as third-class 
matter unsealed at the postage rate 
of 1% cents for each two ounces 
or fraction thereof or at the rate 
which applies to bulk mailings made 
according to the provisions of Sec- 
tion 562, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions. The mailings made under 
this section must consist of the re- 
quired number of identical pieces 
to be entitled to the rate for third- 
class matter provided for by this 
section. 

‘‘Communications which are 
printed or otherwise produced by 
a mechanical process such as the 
printing press, mimeograph or mul- 
tigraph as reproductions or imita- 
tions of typewriting are mailable as 
third-class matter provided not less 
than twenty identical unsealed cop- 
ies are mailed at one time at a post 
office window or other depository 
designated by the postmaster. If 
mailed otherwise or in less quanti- 


ties the first-class rate applies 

“Tt is permissible to add in hand 
or typewriting to third-class matter 
the date of the circular or commu- 
nication, the name and address of 
the addressee and of the sender and 
the signature of the sender. If a 
name (except that of the addressee 
or sender), date (other than that of 
the circular), or anything else is 
handwritten or typewritten in the 
body of the circular for any other 
reason than to correct a genuine 
typographical error, the circular is 
subject to postage at the first-class 
rate whether sealed or unsealed. 

“Tf, however, the information 
which may not be inserted in hand 
or typewriting in the body is hand- 
stamped or printed or mimeo- 
graphed or multigraphed, such com- 
munications may be mailed as third- 
class matter unsealed under the 
conditions stated above, provided 
the information inserted in the 
body is the same in not less than 
twenty identical copies.” 

These rules, strictly interpreted, 
mean that the amount to be col- 
lected must be the same in at least 
twenty letters. 

Obviously the post office depart- 
ment’s restriction rules out a large 
percentage of all collection letters 
On the other hand, mail-order 
houses, selling items such as books, 
educational courses and products 
that are sold in large numbers at a 
single price, frequently have many 
more than twenty communications 
which could be sent out to different 
inside addresses but would call at- 
tention to the same amount owed. 

It is interesting in this connec- 
tion to note that a number of con- 
cerns, retailers in particular, have 
endeavored to use postcards for 
collection messages. No less an 
authority than Horace J. Donnelly, 
solicitor of the post office depart- 
ment, made a_ statement several 
months ago that postcards cannot 
be used for collection messages 
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In Mr. Donnelly’s statement he 
said it is unlawful for anyone to 
deposit in the mails “any postal or 
postcard containing a dun for an 
overdue account or bearing any 
other kind of matter that might re- 
flect upon the character or conduct 
of the addressee, such as a threat 
to sue or in any way intimidate the 
debtor.” 

The law authorizes the confisca- 
tion of such cards and provides for 
the conviction of the sender with a 
penalty of a fine of not more than 
$5,000 or imprisonment for not 
more than five years, or both. 

Chere is nothing in the law, how- 
ever, that prevents the use of a 


+ 
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postal or postcard bearing a re- 
spectful request for the settlement 
of.a current amount or that gives 
notice that an account will be due, 
but such notices should not indicate 
that balances have not been paid. 

It is also proper to send on 
cards such notices as a bill up to 
the time that an account is payable 
but nothing should be sent out after 
that date indicating that the account 
is past due, unless it is enclosed in 
a sealed envelope which requires 
first-class rate or, as just stated, 
the communication can come un- 
der the rather rigid requirements of 
third-class mail.—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 


+ 


Four Ways of Getting the Clerk 
to Co-operate 


GeorGE J. KirKGASSER & Co. 
ADVERTISING 
CHICAGO 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

You hit it squarely when you said 
[Printers’ Ink April 27] “Re- 
tail Clerks Don’t Want to Be 
Educated,” and you gave the rea- 
sons why so many attempts fail. 
Just to add a line to what you 
said, I’ll tell you a couple of hints 
I have found useful; I could talk 
half a day on the subject. 

1. If possible, attach a tag to 
the product, or use the inside of 
the box cover if the product is 
boxed, to get over the salient sell- 
ing points. Say it fast here. Han- 
dling these things all day, clerks 
soon absorb the points, and they’re 
there for the buyer to see. 

2. If you can, add the major 
selling feature in a little line under 
the name or trade-mark, wherever 
it is printed or stamped on prod- 


+ 


Aids Salvation Army Drive 
A. D. ~~~ secretary of the Crowell 


Publishing Company, has accepted the 

chairmanship of the magazine division of 

the trade and industry committee of 

The Salvation Army United Appeal. He 

is organizing the magazine field in New 
tk for participation in the fund-raising 
paign now under way. 


uct, displays, ads or packages. So 
often the name conveys nothing, 
while the by-line does. 

3. Remember that each ad you 
publish is read by the retail clerk 
army as well as the buyers. Edu- 
cate the clerks while talking to 
prospects. 

4. Clerks need not be too well 
informed, practically speaking. Be 
content with getting over one or 
two or three big points to clerks 
rather than trying to make them 
as well posted on your line as your 
star salesman. 

I have used such ideas on men’s 
shirts, women’s hosiery, fountain 
pens, razors, oil burners, plumbing 
specialties, and many other prod- 
ucts with visible results. 

The clerk is the final hurdle, the 
bottleneck. Often seemingly small 
lubricating details like this top off 
the rest of the laboriously de- 
veloped plan. 

H. FAtvey. 


+ 
Elected by New York Bureau 


At its annual meeting held last week, 
the Better Business Bureau of New 
York City, Inc., elected three new direc- 
tors. They are: Henry R. Hayes, vice- 
president, Stone & Webster and Blodget: 
George V. Hodges, Standard Statistics 
Company, and George Simon, vice-presi- 
dent, Franklin Simon & Company. 
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nly useful answers to sales problems are right 
and “A Working Manual for Sales Control 
Chicago Market and Other Market Areas” has 
ages of these. And many of them can be found 
re else . . . A phone call or letter to the nearest 
office or this newspaper will bring the Boone 
d the Manual in prompt reply to any respon- 
equest for further information. 


ICAGO AMERICAN 


oi Pid newspaper now in its TWELFTH YEAR 
4 7 lation leadership in Chicago’s evening field 


National Representatives: _ 


E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 








This Sales Drive Won 800 New 


Dealers 


It Started During Bank Holiday, but Even at That March Was 
100 Per Cent Ahead of February 


Data Supplied and Article Approved 


By Harold D. Bates 


Merchandising Division, General Timber Service, Inc. 


"TH bank holiday in March was 
a business holiday for hundreds 
of companies. Retiring quietly to 
their individual mountain tops they 
waited patiently and gloomily for 
the world to come to an end. 

General Timber Service, Inc., 
was not one of those companies. 

Starting a sales drive on the 
morning of March 6, the company 
surpassed its February sales rec- 
ord by more than 100 per cent. 
During this period the company’s 
salesmen registered more than 800 
dealers under its new plan, with 
every registration accompanied by 
an order for one or more cars of 
lumber. In the mills crews went 
on three shifts. Perhaps the most 
significant measure of the com- 
pany’s accomplishment was the fact 
that during the financial crisis not 
one cancellation was received. 

The company’s drive was based 
on nothing more spectacular than 
the conversion of a specialty into a 
staple, of changing a premium line 
to a line for which no extra charge 
was made. 

In 1928 4-Square lumber was 
first put on the market. It was the 
result of an idea that lumber, which 
had remained practically unchanged 
for 300 years, could and should be 
improved and identified and intro- 
duced through modern merchandis- 
ing methods. 

Certain top grades were given a 
special processing with newly de- 
signed precision machines which 
brought to the line refinement not 
found in ordinary lumber. The 
ends of each board which had been 
rough cut and uneven’ were 
trimmed smooth and square and 
each piece was cut to its exact 
designated length. This resulted 
in a substantial saving in carpenter 
labor. In addition this special 





lumber was all seasoned stock. 

To protect this refined product 
and to provide means of identifi- 
cation, 4-Square was packaged and 
labeled with a colored label which 
carries the brand name, the species, 
grade, length, working and the 
guarantee. 

In the beginning 4-Square was 
sold through selected franchise 
dealers at a premium intended to 
offset the cost of extra processing 
and packaging. The dealers were 
carefully selected in order to give 
the company the highest degree of 
protection possible. The same grades 
and items, manufactured according 
to the old method, were sold to the 
trade, both franchised and unfran- 
chised dealers at regular prices. 


Making a Specialty 
a Volume Item 


In planning for 1933, it was pro- 
posed that 4-Square Lumber, hav- 
ing proved its case within the 
limits of its restricted range of 
items, be taken out of the specialty 
class and made a volume item. The 
line was extended to include all 
grades and all items manufactured 
by Weyerhauser, the company that 
originated the 4-Square, and as a 
complete line of proved, identified 
and guaranteed lumber was to be 
offered to the trade and the public 
at no extra cost over ordinary, un- 
improved stock. 

The processing costs which for- 
merly were passed on to the dealer 
and consumer would now be ab- 
sorbed by the mills. Through this 
policy of offering extra value at no 
extra cost the producing mills be- 
lieved they would earn a_ suff- 
ciently larger share of the existing 
business to offset the costs absorbed 
and gain an increased return. In 
other words, it was proposed to 
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exchange the sales benefits of im- 
provement and identification for a 
greater portion of each dealer’s 
lumber purchases. 

Five years of advertising to the 
yuilding trade and the public had 
established the 4-Square line as a 
quality line. Therefore, the com- 
pany’s 1933 drive, instead of put- 
ting the emphasis on the quality 
phase, based its force on three 
points : 

1. Weyerhauser’s 4-Square is 
now a complete line of improved, 
identified, guaranteed lumber. 

2. It is sold at no premium over 
the price of regular lumber. 

3. It is backed by a merchandis- 
ing program built to make sales in 
today’s market. 

Where formerly each salesman 
had been supplied with a leather- 
bound portfolio this year the 
salesman was given a striking 
broadside in two colors which sum- 
marized the sales story. Each sales- 
man was given a quantity of the 
broadsides and instructed to leave 
a copy with each dealer solicited. 

This broadside presentation was 
purposely kept as simple as possible 
having the twofold purpose of 
giving the salesman a peg on which 
to hang his story and of giving the 
dealer a tangible but not too com- 
plicated explanation of what the 
company was Offering. It was 
something that he could retain and 
read at his leisure, something that 
would summarize the sales points 
in such a way that not only was he 
sold on the merits of the new plan 
but, also, he could pass his en- 
thusiasm along to his prospects and 
customers, 

The same direct three-point 
story is being told to the lumber 
trade through advertising in ten 
lumber journals. In order to give 
the sales force time to contact 
present 4-Square dealers before the 
new policy was publicly announced, 
the campaign opened in March 
with a teaser advertisement an- 
nouncing that “Lumber history will 
be written two weeks from the 
day when Weyerhauser announces 
its 1933 plans.” Contractor and 
carpenter schedules began in May 
issues and consumer advertising 
will follow. 
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Advertising for 4-Square in past 
years has been directed principally 
at the home building market. Good 
construction and the part in it 
played by good lumber has been 
the theme. In 1933, recognizing 
that home building represents only 
a small fraction of lumber con- 
sumption and that the building of 
homes cannot be stimulated through 


[ware 
|MERCHANDISING 
PROGRAM 
| FOR TODAY'S 
MARKET 


} 

Complete line and shirtsleeve 
prices make today's 4SQUARE 
merchandising program a senes 
of four practical, direct opera- 
trons dewgned to get more bust 
ness for +-SQUARE Dealers under 


today's condinens. 





_————— 7 
A page from the broadside which sales- 
men left with dealers 





advertising alone, 4-Square adver- 
tising is being directed at the mis- 
cellaneous market known to the 
dealer as jag trade. 

Millions of feet of lumber per 
year are being sold today in jag 
lots of one, two or a dozen boards. 
Where it goes no one knows. A 
farmer with a broken fence, a 
home owner with a step to mend, 
the carpenter with a garage door 
to fix, a home workshop addict 
with a what-not to make, all are 
lumber consumers who, together, 
account for a bigger share of to- 
day’s lumber consumption than do 
the home builders. 

With this lucrative and hitherto 
unsolicited market as its 1933 goal, 
Weyerhauser advertising to dealers 
and trade factors is built around a 
central theme of 4-Square for 
every job. A _ typical headline 
reads, “Big Jobs, Little Jobs, Any 
Job—Do It with Weyerhauser’s 
4-Square.” The copy amplifies the 
advantages and savings in working 
with improved lumber, now to be 
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True STOR Yt 
1% Reduction inxa 


for 1933 Sunme 


T 








Ve make no attempt 


to maintain our circulation 
by artificial measures; we 
abide by the newsstand ba- 
rometer of current sales. 


In February retail buying 
was throttled in various sec- 
tions of the country by state- 
wide bank holidays. In the 
first part of March retail 
buying suffered from the na- 
tional bank holiday. 


Summer guarantee 1,500,000. | 
Effective July, August and 
September 1933 issues only. 
) All rates reduced one-sixth. ; 








Magazine newsstand sale, 
like any other retail sale, 
quickly reflected conditions. 
True Story’s April 
which appeared on the 
newsstands March 5th, 
simultaneously with the na- 
tional bank holiday, fell 
100,000 copies below expec- 
tations. 


issue 


This, coupled with the nor- 


mal decline in magazine 
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reading during the summer, 
prompts an adjustment of 
guarantee and rates for sum- 
mer 1933 issues. 


Our step is in line with the 
current agitation by adver- 
tisers for lower circulations 
which more truly reflect the 
times. True Story will not 
force circulation to maintain 
an artificial rate and circu- 
lation structure. Our news- 
stand sales policy will con- 


er Issues 





tinue to assure the advertiser 
of current-buyer current- 
reader circulation. 


Important to note here that 
our flexible circulation pol- 
icy is accompanied by a flex- 
ible rate policy. The average 
net paid for the issues you 
use during the year must 
equal the basic guarantees or 
we make pro rata cash rebate. 
True Story Magazine, New 
York, N. Y. 





Our circulation picture for the first six months of 1933 


NET PAID 
January . . . . 1,902,509 (final) March . 1,762,000 (estimate) 
February . 1,869,492 (final) April . . . 1,700,000 (estimate) 
DISTRIBUTION 
Bs sn. e0's 2,024,500 Jume...... 1,940,000 
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had at no extra cost over ordinary 
lumber. 

Authorized dealers are offered a 
complete merchandising service in- 
cluding yard identification material, 
direct-mail campaigns, local news- 
paper advertisements, consumer 
literature, radio talks, and a 
manual of instruction for employees. 

The company’s experience demon- 
strates forcibly that there is busi- 
ness, even in the most depressed 
industries, for the concern that is 
able to offer real value and goes 


a 


INK May 11, 1933 
ahead undeterred by seemingly 
adverse circumstances. It further 
proves that a big selling job can 
be done by simple methods if the 
salesmen, the customers and the 
prospects are convinced of the 
merit of the product. 

In these disturbed days it is 
doubtful if an elaborate, over-ex- 
tended sales program would have 
carried anywhere near the “punch” 
that was carried by the company’s 
simple, direct, three-point sales 
platform. 


Wholesalers Get 50 Per Cent of 
Control in I. G. A. 


N May 1, 50 per cent of the 

ownership of the Independent 
Grocers’ Alliance of America was 
transferred by sale to the whole- 
saler members of that organization. 
This action is the culmination of a 
long series of negotiations. J. Frank 
Grimes remains as president while 
James D. Godfrey, president of 
E. R. Godfrey & Sons Company, 
large Milwaukee wholesale house, 
becomes chairman of the board of 
the group. 

A statement by Mr. Grimes said: 
“The new ownership plan means a 
greater interest on the part of our 
wholesalers in the administrative 
and executive control and in the 
shaping of new policies. It brings 
them closer to the buying, advertis- 

+ 


Rhode Island to Renovize 
James W. Follin has been made execu- 
tive director of a ‘“‘Renovize Rhode 
Island” campaign soon to be started to 
encourage repairing and modernization 
of residential and commercial properties. 
‘he Town Criers of Rhode Island will 
handle the publicity. Members of the 
executive committee are: George W. 
Danielson, Gordon Schonfarber, Myles 
Standish, James A. Doherty and William 
Larcher. 


P. A. Ware with Fada 


P. A. Ware, for seven years sales 
promotion manager of the Atwater Kent 
Manufacturing Company, has been ap- 
pointed Eastern divisional sales manager 
of the Fada Radio & Electric Corpora- 
tion, Long Island City, N . 


ing and merchandising activities.” 

The I. G. A., the largest and one 
of the oldest successful voluntary 
chain systems in the food field, was 
organized in 1926 and now has re- 
tailers in forty-two States operat- 
ing under its plan. 

he organization has used adver- 
tising of various types. In 1930 it 
used several national magazines and 
farm papers for the first national 
campaign to be carried out by a 
voluntary organization. 

In 1929 I. G. A. launched an 
extensive program of private-brand 
merchandise under its own label. A 
recent statement from headquarters 
says that more than 500 items are 
now packed and distributed under 
the I. G. A. label. 


_ 
Form United Advisors, Inc. 


United Advisors, Inc., has been or- 
ganized at 535 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
as a retail counseling and service organi 
zation. Officers are: President, Joseph 
H. Indig; vice-president, John S. Green 
walt, and secretary-treasurer, J. Frank 
Butler. A co-operating group known as 
Allied Industries Trade Extension As- 
sociation, Inc., has also been organized. 


Janney to Have Own Business 


Richard W. Janney, for the last five 
years with the Boston office of N. W 


Ayer & Son, Inc., will, on June 1, start 
in business for himself as a publishers’ 
representative. He will represent the 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin and the 
American Druggist. 
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Womans Mark et 


In the first four months of 1933 — as in the 12 
months of 1932—advertisers bought more pages in 
Good Housekeeping than in any other magazine in 
its field. Good Housekeeping, in page measure, was 


FIRST in AUTOMOBILES FIRST in FURNISHINGS 


in CLOTHES and in HOMEBUILDING 
FIRST ; TEXTILES FIRST MATERIALS 


in TOILET and DRUG in HOUSEHOLD 
FIRST ™ preparations FIRST  courpment 


FIRST in FOODS FI RST in GENERAL ADV. 


(travel, culture, etc.) 





AUTOMOBILES 
1933 1932 


Ist 4 12 
months months 


Good Housekeeping 13.3 41.0 
McCalls 9.0 23.0 
Ladies Home Journal 5.0 24.0 
Woman's Home Comp. 3.0 5.0 
Delineator 0 0 


Pictorial Review 0 0 
CLOTHES & TEXTILES 
Good Housekeeping 10.2 53.1 
Ladies Home Journal 8.6 39.2 
McCalls 5.0 12.0 
Woman's Home Comp. 4.8 21.0 
Pictorial Review 1.| 6.3 
Delineator 1.0 6.6 


Bis who want their adver- 
tising appropriations to buy the 
most sales will note with interest 
this record of pages carried by 
women's magazines in 1933 and 


1932. 


Because Good Housekeeping 
leads in all advertising values that 
produce sales, it has become 
America's mightiest selling force in 
the eight major fields of women's 


interest. 


Here are registered—not ours— 
but the verdict of important buyers 
of advertising space in women's 
magazines. Their supreme use of 
advertising pages in Good House- 
keeping offers a practical guide for 

lanning advertising expenditures 
i this year and next. 


TOILET & DRUG PREPAR/TIO 
1933 19 
Ist ¢ 17 
montis mo 


Good Housekeeping 101.5 274 
McCalls 88.! 237m; 
Woman's Home Comp. 84.5 234 
Ladies Home Journal 80.4 23 
Delineator 66.5 I6 
Pictorial Review 42.3 135 


Se eee. 


FOODS 
Good Housekeeping 120.0 36q§ 
Ladies Home Journal 94.3 259 
McCalls 92.3 24 
Woman's Home Comp. 89.9 23 
Delineator 59.4 17] 


Pictorial Review 31.1 Sélori 





FURNISHINGS 
1933 


ist 4 
months 


21.9 

ies Home Journal 15.9 
an's Home Comp. 12.1 

alls 9.3 


bM@forial Review 5.1 


Mneato 3.8 


ME BUILDING 

fd Housekeeping 5.1 
Mes Home Journal 3.0 
eator 1.6 
an's Home Comp. ‘1.6 
Balls 8 
tMorial Review 1.5 


1932 


HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT 


Good Housekeeping 
Ladies Home Journal 
Woman's Home Comp. 
McCalls 

Delineator 

Pictorial Review 


GENERAL 


(Travel, Cultural 


Good Housekeeping 
Ladies Home Journal 
Pictorial Review 
McCalls 

Woman's Home Comp. 
Delineator 


1933 1932 
ist 4 12 


months months 


68.9 282.3 
46.7 146.7 
39.4 113.0 
38.4 117.3 
30.1 67.0 
13.5 44.1 


etc.) 
16.0 
9.3 








Advertisers use more pages i 
Good Housekeeping becau 


it sells more merchandise 





THIS SALES TEST PROVES 


AX A practical demonstration—at the sales counter— 
of the selling power of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 
684 stores reported an increase of 30.9 per cent in sales 
of merchandise identified in displays with the Good 
Housekeeping guarantee. This table compares the number 
of sales made by all the 684 stores, with and without the 
Good Housekeeping poster. 


Items Sold 
FIRST WEEK Items Sold 
without With G. H. 
G. H. display DISPLAY 


Department Stores 5,115 6,666 
Drug Stor2s 3,257 4,286 
Electrical Stores 131 239 
Grocery Stores 8,940 11,494 
Hardware Stores 2,484 3,406 


Total Sales 19,927 26,091 


i) Good Housekeepi 
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How to Make the Most Out of 
Small Space 


India Tea Campaign and What It Accomplished 


Data Supplied and Article Approved 
By L. Beling 


Director, India Tea Bureau 


HE India Tea Bureau recently 

completed its fifth year of a 
program to popularize India Tea in 
the United States. 

The beginning of the sixth year 
finds more than 175 brands of tea 
carrying the map emblem created 
by the bureau and shows an in- 
crease in the imports of India Tea 
to the United States of more than 
4,000,000 pounds. 

The story of this accomplishment 
is the story of a remarkably com- 
pact advertising and merchandising 
educational program carried out 
with a comparatively limited ap- 
propriation which, during the last 
two years particularly, has been 
seriously affected by fluctuation in 
foreign exchange. 

In 1928-1929 the bureau’s allot- 
ment was £40,000. In 1929, 1930 
and 1931 the allotment was £50,000 
and in 1932 £44,000. 

The first step in the campaign 
was to create an identifying em- 
blem which could be used by all 
packers of India Tea. This emblem 
consisted of a map of India with 
the words “India Tea” prominently 
displayed across the top. Within 
the first year about seventy brands 
of tea adopted this emblem while, 
today, more than 175 brands are 
using it. 

It is used in two forms, one for 
those brands that are 100 per cent 
India Tea and the other for those 
that do not contain less than 50 per 
cent, 

In the beginning newspaper ad- 
vertising was used as the backbone 
of the bureau’s effort and has been 
continued ever since. Owing to the 
size of the appropriation the news- 
paper advertisements have been all 
of comparatively small space, some 
f them two-inch, single columns. 

“This size limitation,” says L. 
Beling, director of the bureau, “has 


made it essential for us to get the 
most out of copy and illustrations. 
One thing is found in every one of 
our advertisements. That is the 
map emblem. For five years our 
main effort has been to hammer 
that emblem into the consciousness 
of the American tea-buying public. 

“The copy, of course, has varied 
but never have we tried to put too 
much copy into our space if there 
was not plenty of breathing room. 

“Our present newspaper adver- 
tisements consist of a heading, the 
emblem, a simple illustration and a 
single block of copy well. leaded 
so that it can be read. In our head- 
ings we try to put an arresting 
message which will catch the eye 
and get the women to read what 
we have to say.” 

A few of these headings are, 
“This Map Leads to Treasure,” 
“India’s Famous Teas Cost So 
Little,” “Here Is One Joy All Can 
Afford,” and “It Was Created for 
You, Madam.” 

In all of the copy attention is 
called to the trade-mark both by an 
arrow and by a definite sentence. 

Here, for instance, is copy based 
on the emblem alone: 


The best cooks and most able hostesses 
know the Map-of-India Trade-Mark 
(above). It is their guide to genuine 
tea from India, where the world’s finest 
tea is grown. Next time you buy a 
package of tea, look for the trade-mark— 
in addition to the brand name. 


Following is an example of an 
advertisement where the trade- 
mark is only part of the copy mes- 
sage: 


Tea is the world’s thriftiest beverage. 
And tea of winey flavor costs no more 
than ordinary tea. Ask your grocer for 
India Tea, The finest tea in the world 
is grown in India. To get it, look for 
the Map-of-India Trade-Mark (above), in 
addition to the brand name, on packages 
of tea you buy. 
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In addition to newspapers the 
bureau has used small space in 
magazines and larger space in the 
trade press. 

Early in its history the bureau 
tied up with cooking schools in 
various cities. These cooking 
schools, sponsored by newspapers, 
devote a comparatively small 
amount of time to tea but the com- 
pany has worked out a definite 
technique for instructors so that 
the story can be told rapidly and 
convincingly in a few minutes. 

This cooking school effort is al- 
ways followed up by special local 
campaigns of sixteen four- inch ad- 
vertisements in local papers in ad- 
dition to larger copy. The larger 
advertisements use much the same 
technique as is used in the small 
space except that each advertise- 
ment contains a list of the brands 
bearing the India Tea emblem sold 
in that locality and the stores at 
which these can be bought. Where 
the product is one of general dis- 
tribution, no particular dealer’s 
name is listed but where it is a 
private brand of some chain the 
chain’s name is listed along with 
the brand. 

“This 


follow-up is essential,” 


INK May !T, 1933 
says Mr. Beling. “It ties our story 
down to a community and defi- 
nitely carries through our emblem 
and our sales argument from the 
school to the retail store. 

“We believe that it is also es- 
sential to follow the first advertise- 
ments up with a consistent cam- 
paign which is the reason we have 
the sixteen small space advertise- 
ments. These take the attention of 
the woman week after week with 
the result that she has no oppor- 
tunity to forget our story.” 

The bureau has also done special 
work with the domestic science de- 
partments of public schools through 
an organization specializing in this 
type of effort. 

To each domestic science teacher 
it furnishes a sample of India Tea. 
Up to the present. this has been 
packed in a special box with no 
brand identification. In the future, 
however, the bureau plans to sup- 
ply the teacher with samples of 
definite brands sold in her particu- 
lar territory. In addition to sam- 
ples, she gets special educational 
material and booklets which can 
be given out to the pupils. 

There has also been prepared, a 
special chart, eighteen by thirty 


The map emblem appears in every advertisement—for five years it has been 
continuously stamped on the mind of the tea-buying public 








“My Best Customers 
Prefer It” 


The price younow pay 

for ordinary tea, will 

7 buy tea from India, 

the land where the 

world’s finest tea is 

grown. To get it, look 

for the Map-of-india 

trademark (above),in addition tothe brand 
name, on packages of tea you buy. 
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From Far Away India 
To You, Madam 


INDIA Sey 


it OS 
e i 
by 
“d - 


India. . grower of the 

world’s finest tea.. 

offers its full-favored 

teas to you at no more 

than what you pay for 

ordinary tea. To get >, 

genuine India Tea, 

look for the Map-of- 

India trademark (above), in addition 
to the brand name, on packages of tec 
you buy. 
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inches in size, to be hung on the 
schoolroom wall. The bureau 
makes no effort to distribute this 
any place but in domestic science 
departments. 

This chart shows the five steps in 
making tea, information that the 
teacher welcomes to pass along to 
her pupils in graphic form. It also 
carries the emblem, a detailed map 
showing the tea-growing regions of 
India, two pictures in a tea garden 
and pictures” showing tea being 
served at four different meals. 


Chart Finds Favor 
with Teachers 


That this chart is popular with 
the teachers is shown by the fact 
that in one week in March of this 
year more than 1,500 replacements 
were mailed out. Through the pub- 
lic school the bureau calculates 
that it has contacted over 16,000 
teachers in 6,682 cities and towns 
in every State of the Union. In 
addition, State home demonstra- 
tion agents have also been con- 
tacted. 

With the sample that is fur- 
nished the teacher is a printed slip 
which says, “Quality of India Tea 
in this package is a good average 
such as you can buy at grocery 
stores at ordinary tea prices by 
asking for brands having the map 
of India on their labels.” 

Inside the lid are directions for 
correctly preparing the tea. 

“In working with the teachers,” 
says Mr. Beling, “it is impossible 
to do high-pressure selling. What 
we have endeavored to do is give 
the teacher information that will 
be of real help to her in her work. 
We have not tried to play down 
our advertising but rather have 
made it fit into an educational 
program. 

“Working with the consumer, 
however, has been only part of the 
bureau’s program. In addition, it 
has had to get the support and 
enthusiasm of packers of India 
Tea. 

“One of the first efforts along 
these lines was to get these packers 
to use the emblem on their con- 
tainers. This frequently has en- 
tailed a redesign of the package 
and the bureau maintains a regular 
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design service in order to do this. 

“In addition to this, we offer a 
blending service to packers. 

“To back up the packers our 
house magazine, ‘India Tea Tips,’ 
is sent to all distributors, to many 
of their salesmen and to a special 
list of prospects.” 

In such a complicated program 
as that carried on by the bureau it 
is impossible to go into detail con- 
cerning many of the phases of the 
work. 

For instance, in 1931 a special 
animated cartoon talking picture 
was used. This was shown to con- 
sumers in a number of cities in 
large size and has also been re- 
duced to 16-millimetre size and 
furnished to organizations for dis- 
play at conventions, sales meetings 
and other gatherings. 

Early in its history the bureau 
staged an extensive sampling cam- 
paign among soda fountain dis- 
pensers. It has also used radio to 
some advantage. 

In regard to sampling, Mr. 
Beling says, “We have found for 
our products, at least, that pro- 
miscuous sampling is likely to be 
unsatisfactory. It is better, we 
feel, to sample such prospects as 
teachers and dealers but to put the 
burden upon our advertising of 
getting consumers to try the prod- 
uct. 


Present Tea Drinkers 
Asked to Try India Tea 


“After all tea is a comparatively 


inexpensive product. Our prob- 
lem has been not only to create new 
tea drinkers but, also, to show tea 
drinkers the merits of India Tea. 
Probably if we were trying to put 
over an entirely new product we 
could use sampling much more than 
we have. As it is, we are asking 
people who know and like tea to 
drink more tea and as they drink it 
to give India Tea a trial. 

“It is my firm belief that it is 
essential to make any educational 
program of this type a carefully 
co-ordinated effort which is not al- 
lowed to cease at any time. While 
our advertising appropriations have 
never large we have carried 
on continuously so that at no period 
during the last five years has any 
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large proportion of the literate 
population of the United States 
been able to forget India Tea over 
any extended period 

“Because of our limited appro- 
priation we have been forced to use 
small space. We believe, however, 
that it is far more resultful for us 
to use small space consistently than 
it would be to throw all of our 
appropriation into a few spectacu- 
lar splashes. Lasting sales are not 
built by any such method. 

“I believe that a number of non- 
advertisers today are overlooking 
big bets in not using small space. I 
know that some of them believe 
that because they used to use large 


+ 
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quantities of large space they can- 
not get results with smaller units. 
Therefore, instead of advertising 
consistently they have cut out their 
appropriations or in rare cases ar: 
dissipating them in a few large ef 
forts supposedly carried on at 
psychological moments. 

“There is no such thing as : 
psychological moment except, pet 
haps, for the seasonal product. Fo: 
the year-round seller I believe that 
consistent, steady effort is essential 
and that is what we have based th 
India Tea bureau’s efforts on sinc: 
the beginning of our advertising 
and merchandising program ii 
1928.” 


+ 


Campaign Concentrates on Dealer 


BOUT 221 newspapers are 

being used by the Kelly- 
Springfield Tire Company in a 
campaign that ties up with the 
“Fatigue Proof” theme which this 
company has been stressing in a 
striking window display released to 
dealers recently. 

Both newspaper and window dis- 
play advertising are working to- 
gether to get over the new Kelly- 
Springfield talking point: That 
tires get tired just like human 
beings, that Kelly-Springfield en- 
gineers have worked for a year to 
perfect a tire that will not tire. 


All promotion efforts are being 
concentrated to help the dealer and 
are based on the realization that 
only by helping him move his stock 
can orders flow into the factory. 

As a first step in this effort it 
was decided to design a window 
piece that would be characterized 
by “punch” and a definite mascu 
line appeal. This display presents 
an illustration of a boxer to tie up 
with the idea that even these well- 
trained athletes get tired under 
pounding even as a tire does. This 
display is illustrated herewith. 

This display, the company r« 
ports, has received a_ splendid 
welcome from dealers which is evi 
dently accounted for by the sin 
plicity, human interest and th 
appeal it has for men, who are thx 
logical tire buyers. Another such 
display is being prepared, personi 
fying the “fatigue proof” idea b 
using an illustration of a baseball 
player. 

Another dealer help is a wall 
chart outlying the six points that a 
dealer is to impress upon the cus 
tomer. 

A six-piece mailing, a four-shot 
merchandising plan, including a 
postcard series, handbills, and 
local newspaper advertising, and 
continuous barrage of promotion 
material are also being offered to 
dealers. 
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AUTOMOTIVE 
ADVERTISING 


DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1933 THE 
TIMES-STAR WAS THIRD IN AUTOMOTIVE 
LINAGE AMONG EVENING NEWSPAPERS 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


IN THE SAME THREE MONTHS THE TIMES- 
STAR CARRIED 36% MORE AUTOMOTIVE 
LINAGE THAN THE OTHER CINCINNATI 
DAILIES COMBINED. 


FIRST IN CINCINNATI 


CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


HULBERT TAFT 
President and Editor-in-Chief 


maar L. MARSH KELLOGG . TTERSON 
> M, PA 
60 East 42nd Street 333 N. Michigan Ave. 
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Retail Sales 
Reach 3-Year Peak 


Release of $174,000,000 to Detroit bank depositors pl 
stepped up production in the automotive industry has 
stored Detroit to its old position as one of Ameri 
outstanding markets. At the time of writing this adve 
tisement Detroit department stores are reporting tf 
best business since 1930. The month of April shows 
3,165 automobiles bought in Wayne County of whi 
Detroit’s population represents 91%. This sates fig 
shows a gain of 908 automobiles over April, 1932. T 
is more actual cash in the hands of Detroiters now th 
they have had at any time in years—and they are eag 
to spend it for things. In this sentiment they are i 
fluenced not only by fear of inflation but also by ap 
vious enforced abstinence of spending due to a long 
bank holiday than any other major city has experience 
This is therefore an opportune time to advertise to D 
troiters and no medium is more adapted for ca 
your message than The News which reaches 71% of t 
buying power homes of Detroit. More than 76% of 
city circulation is delivered direct to the home where t 
budget is planned and spent. 
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Trade-Ins for Toothbrushes 


Western Company Makes Allowance on Old Brushes as Incentive for 
Immediate Buying 


S a means of julting people out 
of a buying procrastination 
that has been augmented perhaps 
by hard times, the Western Com- 
pany has adapted the trade-in idea 
to the toothbrush business. 
A test offer is now in ef- 
fect in a number of selected 
cities whereby the consumer 
may receive 11 cents for 
his old brush toward the 
50-cent price of a new 
Dr. West’s toothbrush. 
. “We are trying out this 
idea in the belief that it 
may help toward solving 
postponed purchasing, 
which has always been the 
curse of the toothbrush in- 
dustry,” says Kenneth 
Laird, vice-president in 
charge of advertising of 
the Western organization. 
“When a tube of toothpaste 


is used up, it’s empty and 


that’s all there is to it. A 
new purchase is an auto- 
matic necessity. In the case 
of the toothbrush, however, 
there is often a tendency to 
nurse along an old-timer 
well past its state of full 
effectiveness. 

“The trade-in offer is 
aimed to do two things; first, to 
shock the procrastinating buyer into 
examining the condition of the old 
brush and seeing how worn out 
and inefficient it has become; sec- 
ond, to furnish a dramatic incentive 
toward doing something about re- 
tiring it from service in favor of a 
new brush—today.” 

The offer is being advertised 
with newspaper copy in some cities. 
In others spot broadcasting an- 
nouncements are being used. In 
some points dealer advertising only 
is employed. 

In all cases dealers are furnished 
window strips stating that: “I want 
to build a bonfire of soggy tooth- 
brushes.” (The trade-ins, ob- 
viously, are destroyed; there is no 
reclamation value and no used- 
toothbrush market, not even for 


cleaning typewriters, applying shoe 
polish, etc.) 

The newspaper advertising, in 
addition to making the trade-in 
offer, features the company’s basic 
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ter ola Soggy Teothbrushes! 
Cash Discount on purchase of a 50c 


New Dr.Wests 


WATER-PROOFED ANTISOGGY TOOTHBRUSH 
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copy theme that Dr. West’s tooth- 
brush is waterproofed and anti- 
soggy. 

It is not mandatory, incidentally, 
that the customer actually bring in 
his old brush, and this is noted in 
the advertisements. Instead, he 
may sign a pledge, on forms fur- 
nished dealers for that purpose, 
that he will do away with the old 
brush himself, 

This alternative is offered, Mr 
Laird notes, because in investigat- 
ing the trade-in idea the company 
received an inkling that some folks 
are ashamed of having the dealer 
or anybody else see how sorry is 
the state of the old brush. 

Dealers participating in the offer 
are given a 4-cent allowance for 
each old brush or signed pledge 
taken in. 
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of Every Year for Three 


ng shoe 


~-{  Years—and Iwo Months— 
The Weekly Kansas City 


’s basic 

Star has carried more ad- 
vertising than any other 
farm paper in its territory. 


In February 1933— 


The Advertising Record Company, an inde- 
pendent auditing company, reports as fol- 
lows: 


KANSA S Lines 


The Weekly Kansas City Star 
(Kansas edition, 4 issues) 24,352 
Kansas Farmer (2 issues) 7,257 


a MISSOURI 
a 





TRERRREES 








The Weekly Kansas City Star (Mis- 
souri edition, 4 issues) 24,179 


s tooth- Missouri Ruralist (2 issues) 6,508 


ei OKLAHOMA 


bring in The Weekly Kansas City Star (Okla- 

noted in homa-Arkansas edition, 4 issues) 24,307 
ad, he Oklahoma Farmer and Stockman 

ms fur- 10,994 
purpose, 

the old Note that The Weekly Kansas City 

4d M Star in each of its editions carried 

mr nearly as much advertising as all 


restigat- three other farm papers combined! 


ompany 
ne fc ks 


be The Weekly Kansas City Star. 


nee for Largest Weekly Farm Circulation in America 
pledge Lowest Advertising Rate of All Farm Papers 
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IT TAKES THREE HANDS 
TO OPEN A PURSE 


URIEL MEATBALL, wife 

of Mortimer J., is hesitat- 
ing. Her fingers have halted in 
midair. Coffee is on her shopping 
list, and the grocer in his most 
soothing voice has suggested a 
pound of Bilge Brothers’ “Yum 
Yum” Coffee. 

Excellent, except for one thing. 
A shadowy hand is holding up the 
sale. For Mrs. Meatball of a sud- 
den remembers a conversation with 
Mr. Meatball. 

“Well, I'm ready for a new kind 
of coffee any time you are,” Mr. 
Meatball had remarked the previ- 
ous evening, giving his cup a re- 
sentful push toward the center of 
the table. 

Mrs. Meatball’s face took on a 
tentative look. “I could try Bilge 
Brothers’... ” 

To which Mr. Meatball had 
answered: “Let’s make it X-tasy. 
... They say it’s triple fresh or 
something.” 

And so Mrs. Meatball will close 
her purse again, unless the grocer 
can produce a can of X-tasy. 
Dealer-Influence takes it on the 
chin when it comes up against 
Husband-Influence. 

And why not? Buying food for 
the family, or major items like 


radios, refrigerators, and automo- 
biles, is a matter of pooling the de- 
sires of an interested wife and an 
interested husband. The resulting 
purchase is a compromise agree- 
able to both. 

Advertisers who fail to educate 
husbands, as well as wives, in the 
unique virtues of their goods are 
doing only half a job. Thus it is 
that thoughtful buyers of space 
favor the kind of magazine that is 
read by both members of the family. 

Redbook is that kind of maga- 
zine. It is deliberately edited to 
entertain both sexes equally. Every 
thousand copies are read by 1480 
women and 1420 men. Moreover, 
in Redbook you pay 30% less to 
reach women plus men than you 
pay to reach only half the family 
through one-sex magazines. Even 
if you shut your eyes to the value 
of its masculine circulation, it would 
still cost less to reach women alone 
in Redbook. 

Sell the family and you sell all. 
Use Redbook and save 30%. Red- 
book Magazine, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 


REDBOOK 


MAGAZINE 


THE SHADOW OF A MAN STANDS BEHIND EVERY WOMAN WHO BUYS 





“’Tenderized” Prunes 


“Oat every prune you 
have ever tasted.” That is 
the challenge flung to the world by 
the California Prune and Apricot 
Growers Association in its new 
campaign on Sunsweet “Tender- 
ized” prunes. Of course, in the 
advertisements featuring this head- 
line, the growers immediately fol- 
low with “then try these different 
Sunsweets.” 

The “Tenderized” idea developed 
from a growing consciousness on 
the part of the association that 
prunes had been sold as “just 
prunes” for so many years that 
other fruits and other foods had 
passed them in the race for trade 
and consumer attention. 

The research department was 
put to the task of producing a bet- 
ter tasting and quicker cooking 
product and a new process was de- 
veloped which is said to keep the 
— tender, “fruity” and flavor- 
ul 

This, however, demanded a new 
and improved carton, for if the 
flavor and juiciness of the prune 
produced by the new process could 
not be carried to the consumer, the 
research achievements were of lit- 
tle value. A foil-wrapped carton 
was the result, providing the best 
protection for the fruit of any 
package yet tried by the associa- 
tion. 

The “Tenderized” story has been 
carried to consumers in national 
magazines during the last few 
months and in newspapers and car 
cards in selected local markets. The 
campaign has been built around 
three full-color pages in a national 
weekly. These appeared one a 
month in January, February and 
March. Black-and-white adver- 
tisements have appeared in women’s 
magazines. 

The advertisements have all con- 
centrated on the quick cooking con- 
venience of the fruit, have empha- 
sized the fact that these new process 
prunes do not need to be soaked 
before using, that they do not need 
washing but are ready to eat just 
as they come from the carton and 
that they may be cooked in only 
thirty or forty minutes. 


An interesting feature of the 
campaign is the fact that in one 
advertisement the ready-to-eat 
goodness of “Tenderized” prunes 
was the central theme. While the, 
have always been eaten raw to 
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some extent, this is the first time 
so far as the association is aware. 
that their goodness as a natura! 
confection has been featured in a 
commanding way. 


Represents Washington “Sun” 


The Geo. B. David Company, = 
lishers’ representative, has been . 
pointed national advertising penpenents 
tive of the Washington, D. C., Sun. 





From Exclusive Dealership to 


Jobber-Dealer Set-Up 


Established Retailers Will Resent Plan and Therefore Extra 
Missionary Work Is Essential 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


Would you please give us a list of 
irticles appearing in your publications, or 
any other references you may have, 
which deal with the subject of ensryens 
water on both shoulders through selling 
oth wholesalers and retailers? 

The specific situation on which we 
lesire some light thrown is where the 
manufacturer has been selling only to 
franchised retailers an improved trade- 
marked staple. The retailers were 
picked on a selective basis. It is pro- 
posed that the identical brand be sold 
also to wholesalers in the same territories 
where there are established retailers. 


NY manufacturer contemplat- 
4 ing a shift from an exclusive 
or franchise dealer set-up to both 
dealer and jobber set-up will find 
that his change of policy will work 
to his advantage in some ways and 
to his disadvantage in others. His 
problem is to decide whether the 
disadvantages outweigh the ad- 
vantages. 

Past experience has shown that 
any such shift inevitably creates 
a certain amount of antagonism 
among the exclusive retailers. They 
have come to look upon the prod- 
uct as almost an own brand and 
are likely to resent competition 
from other retailers. Some of them 
will retaliate by discontinuing the 
line or by adding competing lines 
while others, although they con- 
tinue with the line, will cease to 
push it and will flood the manufac- 
turer with complaints. 

The disadvantage of the exclu- 
sive dealership plan is that it does 
not give a manufacturer all the 
sales that he is entitled to in any 
single territory with the rare ex- 
ception of those territories where 
dealers are unusually wide awake. 
Undoubtedly, by spreading distribu- 
tion among competing dealers, 
which is what happens when the 
jobber begins to handle the line, the 
manufacturer can get more sales in 
practically every territory. 

The manufacturer cannot hope to 
get 100 per cent co-operation from 
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all of his wholesalers. The amount 
of co-operation that he does get 
will depend pretty largely on the 
amount of help he is willing to of- 
fer and the volume that his prod- 
uct will give to a single jobber. If 
the jobber cannot build heavy 
volume his salesmen will not try to 
sell the product vigorously but will 
put it in the class of products for 
which they take orders. 

The price situation is something 
that will cause trouble on either 
side. Many wholesalers will not 
want to handle the product if they 
cannot get it at a price considerably 
under that now being given to ex- 
clusive dealers. On the other hand, 
if the exclusive dealers who have 
been handling large volumes of the 
product find that the jobber is get- 
ting a much lower price than they, 
they will be further antagonized. 

If the jobber does get a much 
lower price so that he is enabled 
to put the product in the hands of 
dealers at about the same price that 
it is being bought from the com- 
pany direct by the exclusive deal- 
ers, eventually a bitter price com- 
petition is likely to develop in 
certain territories. 


Distress Stocks and 
Distress Prices 


Even today, in many lines, whole- 
salers are not as strict in their 
credit requirements as they should 
be with the result that they are 
continually selling to failing retail- 
ers who, when they go bankrupt, 
throw distress stocks upon the 
market. These distress stocks are 
sold at distress prices and inevi- 
tably upset the whole price struc- 
ture in a territory. 

Such price situations are likely 
to be contagious and spread to other 
territories with the result that 
eventually a manufacturer’s entire 
price situation is likely to cause 
him a great deal of trouble. 

Up to 1930 there was an ap- 
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parent tendency toward exclusive 
dealership plans. Of course many 
of these were shot sky high by de- 
pression conditions, as manufactur- 
ers wanted to get every possible 
sale in order to keep up their 
volume. It is probable that once 
conditions begin to get definitely 
better certain industries will see 
more experimentation with ex- 
clusive dealers. The mere fact that 
the exclusive idea has lost caste 
during the last two or three years, 
does not mean that under normal 
conditions it is not the best system 
for many manufacturers. 

Even today in the selling of small 
unit products such as food, drugs 
and cheaper hardware, the most 
successful manufacturers are put- 
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ting the majority of their efforts 
on the 25 per cent of their dealers 
who sell from 75 to 90 per cent of 
a company’s volume. This effort 
can be expended by means of mis- 
sionary men or regular salesmen 
although the jobber may be selling 
many of the retailers. 

It is essential for any manufac- 
turer changing from an exclusive 
plan to a jobber plan to do mis 
sionary work wherever possible 
among the better customers of his 
jobbers. Unless he is unusually 
fortunate in having wholesalers 
who will give real sales helps, h: 
will find that without special mis 
sionary work his product is not 
being pushed as it should be.—[ Ed 
Printers’ INK. 
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Western Council Elects 


IVE new directors were elected 

at the recent annual meeting of 
the Western Council of the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising 
Agencies. To serve two years are: 
R. L. Hurst, vice-president, Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc.; 
Charles Daniel Frey, president, 
Charles Daniel Frey Company; 
Milton J. Blair, vice-president, J. 
Walter Thompson Company; and 
Merle Sidener, president, Sidener, 
Van Riper & Keeling, Inc. 


+ 
Death of W. E. Haskell 


Colonel William E. Haskell, former 
newspaper publisher and executive, who 
retired six years ago, died last week at 
Salisbury, Md., aged seventy-two. 

At one time he owned the Boston Her- 
ald, which his father had edited for many 
years. When the Herald was combined 
with the Traveler, he became first vice- 
president of the International Paper 
Company. Earlier Mr. Haskell had been 
prominent in Minneapolis as part owner 
of the Minneapolis Journal and owner of 
the Minneapolis Times. 

His son, William E. Haskell, Jr., is 
now executive assistant to the president 
of the New York Tribune, Inc., publisher 
of the New York Herald’ Tribune. 


Has New Account 


The Hercules Manufacturing Company, 
Centerville, Iowa, land clearing equip- 
ment, has appointed Reincke-Ellis- Young- 
green & Finn, Chicago, as its advertising 
agency. Farm papers, business publica- 
tions and direct mail will be used. 


Dwight Chapman, vice-president, 
McJunkin Advertising Company, 
was elected to a one-year term. All 
are of Chicago except Mr. Sidener, 
who is located in Indianapolis. 

Two holdovers, Chester Foust, 
vice-president, Erwin, Wasey & 
Company, and Maurice H. Need- 
ham, president, Needham, Louis 
& Brorby, Inc., complete the direc- 
torate. The directors will meet 
shortly to elect the Council’s of- 
ficers for the coming year. 


+ 
Chicago Women’s Club Elects 


Mary Coffey, Guenther-Bradford & 
Company, was re-elected president of the 
Women’s Advertising Club of Chicag: 
last week. valyn Grumbine, Child 
Life, is the new first vice-president 
Scotch Jenness Avery was elected second 
vice-president. 

Other new officers are: Recording 
secretary, Sylvia Bloom, Chicago Motor 
Club; corresponding secretary, Margaret 
Chase, Kier Letter Company; and hist« 
rian, Treva B. Cooley, Specialty Sales 
man. Sadie Grogan, Landfield Printing 
Company, was re-elected treasurer. 

Elected committee chairmen were 
Membership, Helene Pochlman; program, 
Aubyn Chimm; publicity, Mary Gene 
Hoche; vocational, Clara Funk; social, 
Mercedes Hurst; ‘and finance, Gertrude 
Byrne. 


Heads Providence Bureau 


Elmer F. Seabury, vice-president of 
the Industrial Trust Company, Provi 
dence, R. I., has been elected president 
of the Providence Better Business Bureau 
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A City of Homes 


ian gue ]_OUISVILLE people 





_ show a marked pref- 
mis _ wee oe erence for single family 
Ee i dwellings. Over 63% of 
J See the 80,296 families who 
' live within the city limits 
reside in this type of home 
and of this 63% more than 
le 41% own their own homes. 
pany, 
i. The permanence and sta- 
: I= bility indicated here re- 
“wr flects the healthy economic 
Need- . aie» i Fae condition which prevails in 
—_ : : ¢ this section. Louisville is 
meet Se = a highly diversified indus- 
a ig. trial] city, situated in the 
heart of a rich agricultural 
“— section which it serves as 
rd a distribution center. 
nicag’ 
tent This productive market 
oa can be effectively reached 
Motor and sold only through one 
histo medium— 
& | THE COURIER-JOURNAL 
oa THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 
u Major Markets Newspapers, Inc. -:- Audit Bureau of Circulations 
&, Represented Nationally By the Beckwith Special Agency. 
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The Bu: GSLL NOT GET YOU, 
N. W. AYER & SON 


m Just As suRELY as Dethol takes the guess-work out 
of insect warfare, The JouRNAL takes the guess-work out of space- 
buying in this market. 


Sh. Your consistent use of The JouRNAL on major sched- 
ules is proof of your conviction that there are no ““bugs’’ in The 
JourNAL’s achievement of advertising leadership. 


co Important to you and every space buyer are three 
things which maintain this leadership. The first is circulation dom- 
inance—The JourNAL has the largest daily circulation in the Pacific 
Northwest. 


& The second is the kind of circulation—The JourNAL 
reaches more families of established spending ability. R. L. Polk & Co. 
Consumer Study of Greater Portland conclusively proves this point. 


> And the third is of equal importance in these days 
when every advertising dollar must do its maximum duty—The 
Journat has the lowest milline rate in the Pacific Northwest. 


THE JOURNAL 


Portland, Oregon 


REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc., NaTIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles H. R. Ferriss, Seattle 
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How the Broadside Helps “Sell” 
Advertising to Dealers 


And It Needn’t Be Complicated, Either 


By Ellsworth Biggs 


NE kind of broadside is a 

tricky thing that you send 
through the mails to a recipient, 
who: (1) breaks a_ thumbnail 
getting into it; (2) extracts what 
is inside, looks at it, perhaps de- 
cides that, despite the trouble he 
has had in husking it, here is some- 
thing worth reading when he has 
more time; (3) tries to re-fold it 
and back it into its shuck ; (4) 
areas (5) says, “Well, well !” 
and adds, “Goodness gracious, I'll 
be damned!” and (6) finally de- 
cides to do what Charlie Chaplin 
did with that steamer chair. 

You will recall that Charlie 
slammed the thing into a crumpled 
bunch and dropped it overboard. 

That is one kind of broadside. It 
seems to find favor with certain 
advertisers. Maybe broadsides of 
this kind are liked, even, by certain 
recipients. Sam Lloyd might like 
to get one. 

There is another kind of broad- 
side that might be called an open 
covenant, openly arrived at. It 
bears an honest face; and yet, al- 
though it looks honest, it isn’t 
necessarily homely. It can be made 
attractive; and often, in its sim- 
plicity, in its clarity, it is highly 
engaging. Rather often, it brings 
important news; and the impor- 
tance of the message loses none of 
its weight if the medium that bears 
the message bears also the evidence 
of sincerity. 

Consider, for instance, a manu- 
facturer’s national advertising. The 
advertising is accelerating the sale 
of the manufacturer’s goods; and 
thus it is benefiting his dealers. 
The manufacturer would like his 
dealers to know about his adver- 
tising. He believes that if they 
know that he is investing money in 
an activity that will help move his 
goods off the dealers’ shelves, then 
the dealers will feel more friendly 
toward his goods and toward him. 
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They will reason, too, that if they 
are to reap the benefits of the 
manufacturer’s advertising, they 
must give his goods a chance. 

For the task of telling the deal- 
ers about consumer and trade ad- 
vertising, many a manufacturer 
has found the broadside a highly 
effective tool; and they are finding 
that in the design of a broadside 
for such a purpose, simplicity gen- 
erates strength. 

For example, the Nunn, Bush & 
Weldon Company, which makes 
shoes, sends to its dealers a simple, 
three-folded sheet, done in two-tone 
offset; and the inner spread pre- 
sents, in facsimile, Nunn-Bush 
advertisements in national maga- 
zines. The explanatory copy is 
brief. It reads: 

“Sales—Compelling values are 
presented in this dominating na- 
tional campaign. Nunn-Bush is 
helping every dealer to sell more 
Nunn-Bush shoes at the present 
attractive prices. Nunn-Bush Ankle- 
Fashioned Oxfords at $5 to $9 for 
most styles (some $10) are the best 
shoe values men can buy.” 

The outer pages carry selling 
talk and illustrations to promote 
specific Nunn-Bush models for 
summer. 


A Single Fold-Over 
Sheet Broadside 


The Sealed Power Corporation 
has used the broadside as a medium 
to tell its dealers about national 
advertising in behalf of its piston 
rings, pistons and wrist-pins. 

Here, again, is a broadside re- 
strained to just about its simplest 
form. It is a single, fold-over 
sheet ; and on the inside it presents 
two spreads. One of these bears 
reproductions of national adver- 
tisements. The explanatory copy 
reads, in part: 

“Every fourth week the Sealed 
Power Corporation is telling mil- 
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ANOTHER SENSATIONAL WEW DEVELOPMENT 
EVERSHARP FILTERED INK 
ar EMTED KLEEN-PULL BOTTLE 


May 11, | 


\ THIS STRIKING PAGE 
TELLS THE WORLD! 
SENDS SCORES OF 

CUSTOMERS 
To Your STORE! 


See 


GET YOUR ORDERS im! 


Eversharp’s broadside told dealers about the new square leads 
and the new Kleen-Fill bottle for ink; also about the 
national advertising 


lions of motorists to ‘See their re- 
pair men when they first see 
smoke.’ That means you—it means 
you will be the first to profit, pro- 
viding you do your part by getting 
on the Sealed Power bandwagon. 
Just read these advertisements and 
catch the spirit of the greatest ad- 
vertising and sales idea ever put 
behind your business, then talk it 
over with your Sealed Power job- 
ber’s salesman. He has a lot on 
the ball this year and has a lot of 
sales helps and suggestions that 
will fill your shop with money- 
making replacement jobs.” 

Upon its inner spread, this par- 
ticular broadside proclaimed the 
Sealed Power radio program. The 
copy suggested, in part: 

“Tune in every Sunday after- 
noon and hear the great Sealed 
Power broadcast over forty-three 


powerful radio stations . . . then 
step out Monday morning with a 
new song in your heart and a de- 
termination to tune in your busi- 
ness with the Singing Cylinders 
and Sealed Power Piston Rings, 
Pistons, and Pins.” 

Attached—with a single sticker— 
is a business reply card with which 
the dealer may tell the home office 
that he wants to be sure to get all 
the sales literature and merchan- 
dise helps the company has to 
offer; that he wants to be called 
upon by a salesman; that he wants 
an outdoor sign so that his place 
may be recognized as a Sealed 
Power shop. 

And about the point-of-purchase 
helps, the dealer needn’t guess 
what they’re like. They were there 
before him, their pictures in colors 

—the steel sign; a pair of posters; 
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a “recommendation chart” pre- 
pared by headquarters engineers to 
indicate just what pistons, rings 
and pins, in replacement jobs, ought 
to go in every car; and a five-foot, 
three-color streamer, water-proof 
and arresting. 

lo a similar use, the broadside— 
and a broadside of simple design— 
has been applied by the Pro-phy-lac- 
tic Brush Company. On its outer 
page, one such broadside repro- 
duced two letters from dealers, re- 
porting sales. Its inner spread 
presented, on the right-hand side, a 
facsimile of a national advertise- 
ment, and on the left a page of 
copy, illustrated, to describe a spe- 
cial selling plan. 


Eversharp’s Dual- 
Job Broadside 


Similarly, a broadside went to 
dealers to announce a “New Deal” 
by Eversharp—new square leads 
for pencils, and the new Kleen-Fill 
bottle for ink. 

Here was a mailing piece whose 
job really was dual. It announced 
the new products, and, in advance 


of the public appearance of the 
advertising, the first national ad- 
vertisement. 

The outer folds of the single 
sheet carried text and pictures to 
reveal selling points for the new 
leads and their container. The 


inner spread reproduced, in full 
size, the first page of national ad- 
vertising; and concerning this, a 
block of copy read: 

“This striking page tells the 
world! Sends scores of customers 
to your store! Take a good, long 
look at this page! Has it got 
power? Will it jump right out of 
the other advertisements and grab 
attention? Is it a real business- 
getter? The answer to all three 
questions is a long, loud ‘Yes!’” 

Strictly, of course, a broadside 
is a creation of considerable size. 
Yet if a mailing piece is to be 
classified by the effect it produces, 
by the wallop it packs, then a 
broadside may be smaller than a 
yard square, 

It might even be as small as 
what is called a booklet. It could 
be as small as a folder. Benny 
Leonard used to hit as hard as did 
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many a so-called giant fighter. 

The Nicholson File Company 
had planned a campaign of national 
advertising that would fairly jump 
with drama. It would register the 
Nicholson name and the Nicholson 
product by tying that product to 
stirring experiences of mankind. 

Nicholson wanted the dealers to 
know, in advance, about that ad- 
vertising. And so Nicholson de- 
signed a mailing piece that, in literal 
terms of length, might be called 
a broadside. The piece unfolds and 
unfolds ; and yet, without sprain or 
strain, you can open it, and then 
close it again, and tuck it in your 
inside coat pocket. 

The outer cover, done in two 
colors, and illustrated by a battle 
scene, proclaims : 

“Big News . . . about Men in 
Danger . . . and How” 

(You turn back the cover.) 

“They will help you sell Nichol- 
son Files. This year quality 
counts in a file more heavily than 
ever before—because quality is the 
one thing which makes it possible 
to show net profits on individual 
filing jobs. 

“But how to make quality inter- 
esting — attention-getting — arrest- 
ing? 

“This is the answer—men who 
risk their lives continually have 
been drafted to dramatize the im- 
portance of quality to help you sell 
Nicholson Files.” 

(You open one fold.) 

“Who are some of these men? 
The Deep-Sea Diver. The Rail- 
road Engineer. The Sand Hog. 
The News Reel Photographer. The 
Aerial Steel Worker. The Stunt 
Pilot. The Steel Mill Worker. 
And a dozen others to complete an 
all-star cast.” 

(You open another fold.) 

“How will they help you? By 
appearing in a series of advertise- 
ments which dramatize nerve-test- 
ing situations to Help You Sell 
Nicholson Files.” Below the copy 
appear two miniatures of adver- 
tisements, one—mostly picture— 
linked to a speeding train, the other 
—also mostly picture—centered 
around an armored diver. 

(You open another fold.) 

“Where will they help you?” 
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The answer is an array of maga- 
zines, business papers, and news- 
papers, and below them the line: 
“A Total Circulation of 7,854,190. 
(You're now at the final fold.) 
“Your Part in this Campaign.” 
Below that headline, a picture of a 
Nicholson File window display, 
and below the picture: “Send for a 
Nicholson File Window Display, 
lithographed in eight striking 


—_ 
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colors. Built to fit your window 
(forty-four by thirty-six inches, 
Side cards, nine by sixteen inches) 
with provision for electrical light- 
ing. It will connect your store 
with Nicholson File advertising 
and it’s free.” 

The back of the strip isn’t blank. 
It carries what a seaman woul 
call a deck load—a portrait, in full- 
size, of a two-foot Nicholson file 


— 


Badges, Speakers and Banquets 


MUNSINGWEAR CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In an editorial in your April 27 
issue you refer to the Association 
of National Advertisers “setting a 
new style” by having no entertain- 
ment and no speeches at their May 
15 meeting. 

May I comment that such was 
the original platform of the or- 
ganization, one of the points used 
in getting over two hundred to 
join it in 1910-12? And that policy 


+ 
New York Women Elect 


Mae Shortle has been elected president 
of the Advertising Women of New York, 
Inc., succeeding 
Dorothy Crowne. 

Florence Pet- 
tinger was elected 
vice-president, 
Cara Haskell 
Vorce,corre- 
sponding _secre- 
tary, Dariel F. 
Steer, recording 
secretary, and 
Laura Rosen- 
stein, treasurer. 

Helen Rockey, 
Miss Steer and 
Miss Vorce were 
elected directors 
to serve for three 
years; Emma Dot 
Partridge and 
M iss Pettinger, 
for two years, 
and Marion Solo- 
dar, for a term of one year. 

Bess Hallock was appointed mutual 
fund chairman. 


Appoints J. W. Davidson 


J. W. Davidson, formerly of the ad- 
vertising staff of the New York World. 
is now associated with the New York 
Journal of Commerce, in charge of food 
product advertising. 


THE 


Mee Shortle 


was rigidly adhered to for its first 
half dozen semi-annual meetings 
which fact contributed to their 
success, I believe. Each meeting 
was only an executive business 
session, involving exchange of 
actual experiences by members of 
the association. - 

But, alas, the policy must have 
been too much of a strain; well- 
meaning somebodies eventually had 
to be conformists and add badges, 
speakers and banquets. 


W. A. Martin 
. 


Slocum Heads Detroit 
Adcrafters 


George M. Slocum, Detroit manager of 
the Macfadden Publications, Inc., has 
been elected the twenty-seventh president 
of the Adcraft Club of Detroit. He has 
been a member for more than twenty 
years, In 1910 he was secretary 
treasurer. 

Elected vice-presidents were: Walter 
Boynton, Campbell-Ewald Company, and 
Leo Fitzpatrick, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of Station wyr. 

Gordon K. MacEdward, president, 
Animated Advertising Displays, Inc., was 
elected treasurer and Edwin W. Husen, 
president, E. W. Husen Company, secre- 
tary. Harold M. Hastings continues as 
secretary-manager. 


Campaign for Hotel Hershey 
A campaign on the new Hotel Hershey, 
owned and to be operated by the Hershey 


Estates, Hershey, Pa., has been released 
this month to more than ninety news- 
papers. A  three-months campaign is 
planned. 

John P. Weidenhamer and Associates, 
Harrisburg, Pa., are handling the a 
count, which will also use magazine, out- 
door and direct-mail advertising. 

Fifty newspapers in Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland are being used in a 
campaign released by this agency on 
Hershey Park, Hershey Park Ballroom 
and Hershey Park Golf Club. 
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These figures need no ballyhoo. They prove there is 


¢TIN, something more to a newspaper than circulation figures 
and “circulation” claims. Show that the shrewdest of 
local space buyers put more lineage and more actual 
dollars in the Evening Appeal than in the other 
Memphis afternoon newspaper. Give it the same 
dominance in the afternoon field as the Commercial 


— Appeal in the morning. Put the Memphis Evening 
twenty Appeal “way out in front’”’ in department-store lineage. 
Walter s s 

a April Media Records 
esident, Memphis Evening Appeal 115,489 Lines 


Press-Scimitar 75,470 Lines 


(A total in all issues of the Appeal Papers, Morning, Evening 
and Sunday, of 283,294 Lines against 75,470 Lines) 


MEMPHIS EVENING APPEAL 


National Representative: The Branham Co. 
— New York Chicago Dallas Detroit Atlanta St. Louis 
ed in @ Kansas City San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Post Toasties Puts Cutout Toys 


on 


Its Package 


Three Series Now in Use with a Container Idea That Builds Repeat Sales 


OYS for the children are the 

basis of an unusual package idea 
recently introduced by the General 
Foods Corporation for its Post 
Toasties container. 

Three of the sides of each pack- 
age are filled with pictures that 
children can cut out and make into 
toys. The face of the package re- 
mains the same as in the past. 

For the present there are three 
different series of cutouts; a set 
of soldiers, circus figures, and an 
ingenious performing clown who 
can be made to do the giant swing 
around a pencil. 

The company has been introduc- 
ing the new containers by zones but 
now has distribution complete 
enough to launch advertising back- 
ing. The chief support will come 
from a continuation of the present 


+ 


Appoint Campbell-Mithun 


Campbell-Mithun, Inc., Minneapolis 
advertising agency, has been appointed to 
handle the advertising accounts of the 
following companies: Land O’Lakes 
Creameries, Inc., McLaughlin Gormley 
King Company, ‘Ever Green insecticide; 
Charles Arnao Company, beauty parlor 
equipment and the Northwest Bancor- 
poration, all of Minneapolis, and Ander- 
sen Frame Corporation, window and door 
frames. The Andersen Frame Corpora- 
tion is located in Bayport, Minn. 


successful Inspector Post cartoon 
series in color. In addition th: 
package will be featured in other 
advertising. Also an extended 
sampling campaign is contemplated 
Further there is a line of dealer 
helps for store use. 

An interesting feature of the 
idea is that it appeals to the child's 
acquisitive instinct. Once he gets a 
few soldiers he becomes ambitious 
to head an army and the size of his 
army is limited only by his capacity 
for Post Toasties. 

So far as the company is con 
cerned the idea is capable of great 
flexibility. If sales tests show one 
type of toy more popular than 
others the least popular toys can 
be dropped and modifications o! 
the popular type substituted for th: 
ones discarded. 


— 
Worth 100 Times the Cost 


SEMINOLE FLavor Company 
CuattTanooca, TENN. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

It won’t be necessary in the future for 
you to write me about renewing my su! 
scription. Printers’ Inx is the most 
valuable publication I receive, and it is 
the one publication which I would say is 
worth one hundred times the subscriptio: 
price, from a standpoint of both busines: 
and personal information. 

C. D. Lirtte. 
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Bringing Prize Contests within 
Post Office Laws 


Element of Chance Must Be Subordinated to Skill and Ability; Otherwise 
Contest May Be Lottery 


By William I. Orchard 


Of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


HE reason that there is any 

difficulty at all about prize con- 
tests is that they often contain 
some, or all, of the elements of a 
lottery. 

Contests that are judged to be 
lotteries come into conflict with 
the post office regulations. The 
use of the mails is denied to lot- 
teries. The effect of this is that 
all periodicals, entry blanks, and 
other matter referring to them are 
unmailable. The penalty for viola- 
tion is severe. 

According to the post office regu- 
lations, a contest becomes a lottery 
when it is dependent in whole or 
in part upon chance. 

Chance exists when the result of 
the contest is determined in whole 
or in part by any fortuitous cir- 
cumstance, or combination of cir- 
cumstances, and not by the skill or 
ability of the contestant. 

The post office has in some in- 
stances prohibited contests involv- 
ing no element of chance where a 
contestant was required, directly or 
indirectly, to purchase some article 
or pay some money. This point will 
be discussed later. 

The following have been held to 
be lottery schemes : 

1. Raffles. 

2. The awarding of prizes by lot 
to holders of coupons given to sub- 
scribers to a newspaper, or to 
—— of theater tickets. 

The sale of packages of mer- 

Re containing prizes of un- 

equal value, or containing coupons 

that may or may not entitle the 
holders to prizes. 

4. Guessing contests of all kinds. 

If you ask contestants to guess 

iow many grains of wheat there 

re in a jar, the result will depend 
on chance. In judging the results, 
the contents of the jar will have to 
be counted, grain by grain, by the 


judges. If it.can be shown that 
in a contest of this nature the items 
can actually be counted by the con- 
testants, the word “guess” should 
be eliminated and the competition 
changed to one of accurate counting. 

It is the method of awarding the 
prizes that determines whether a 
contest is a lottery, and not the 
manner in which it is advertised. 

The post office decision is not 
necessarily final, for the matter 
can be brought before a court to 
determine whether the matter to be 
excluded from the mails has been 
legally held unmailable by the post 
office. 


A Dispute Over a 
“Best Letter” Contest 


The Brooklyn Daily Eagle* 
sought to restrain the postmaster 
of Brooklyn from refusing to ac- 
cept as second-class mail the edi- 
tions of that paper containing ad- 
vertising of a “best letter” contest. 
Each entry was to be accompanied 
by three labels from the product 
advertised. 

The postmaster contended that 
the letters might not or need not 
necessarily be carefully judged, 
and that therefore the contest 
would result in a distribution of 
prizes by chance. He also con- 
tended that since the prize was 
offered solely for the “best” essay 
—which might be best written, best 
expressed, or best from any other 
standpoint—-the decision would de- 
pend on the whim of the judges. 

The court held that this contest 
did not constitute a lottery. It 
said: . . a distinction as to the 
methods of the judges is academic, 
for if the contest be honestly car- 
ried on (and this is admitted) and 
the best essay from any definite 
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known _ standpoint selected, such 
competition would not seem in any 
sense a lottery. The wording of 
the suggested advertisement is dis- 
connected . . . but the general sense 
indicates that literary merit for 
advertising purposes, as it might 
appear to the opinions of the three 
judges, would be the standard of 
judging.” 

In order to make “best letter” 
contests acceptable, the rules should 
avoid the use of the word “best” 
as characterizing the quality that 
will determine the winning entry. 
Some more specific term, or terms, 
should be used. The rules should 
say that the prize will be awarded 
to the letter that is, say, most in- 
teresting, most t distinctive, etc. 


The element of consideration ex- 
ists when any payment is made by 
the contestant in order to be eligi- 
ble to compete. It need not be 
money. It may be the purchase 
of the advertiser’s goods. 

The element of consideration 
difficulty may be eliminated by: 

1. Restricting contest to those 
who have used the goods prior to 
annountement of contest. 

2. Throwing contest open to all 
makes of the goods, i., other 
brands. 

3. Giving (or offering to give) 
free samples of the goods. 

4. Permitting contestants to send 
in either a label from the package 
or a drawn duplication of the label 
(which obviously can be done with- 
out purchasing the goods). 

It is entirely possible to require 
entrants to purchase goods in 
order to compete, provided that 
the terms of the contest are other- 
wise satisfactory to the post office. 
The main thing to watch is that 
the judges shall have what amounts 
to a definite standard on which to 
base their decision. 

The M. C. D. Borden contest is 
relevant. This was a dressmak- 
ing contest. Dresses submitted 
were required to be made of Bor- 
den fabrics of certain specified pat- 
terns, to be purchased by the 
contestants. This contest was ap- 
proved by the Solicitor for the 
Post Office Department. The Post- 
master General said: 
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“The Solicitor for the Depart- 
ment advises me that the Borden 
contest was passed upon as being 
acceptable for mailing, after a 
showing, made by the attorneys for 
the promoters, that the dresses 
submitted by contestants were to 
be judged by a definite point sys 
tem, according to the score cari 
for school, house, or street dress« 
published in ‘Circular No. 90,’ is 
sued in January, 1927, by th 
Department of Agriculture. Th 
judges were not to award the 
prizes for what they considered 
the best dresses submitted, accord- 
ing to their personal taste, fancy 
or whim, but for the dresses scor 
ing the highest number of: points 
according to a definite system {: 
judging dresses.” 

* * . 

Contest rules should be clear, 
explicit, and as complete as possi 
ble. They should include the 
following : 


1. Who may compete. 
2. The object of the contest. 


Outline the precise thing th 
contestants are required to do. 


3. The specific conditions and 
limitations of the contest. 


Care in this matter will make it 
easier for contestants and judges, 
and will be helpful in gaining the 
approval of the post office. 


4. The specific prizes to be con- 
tested for. 


5. A provision for ties. 


The post office insists that pro 
vision be made for this contin 
gency. The ordinary method o 
doing this is to state in the rules 
that tying contestants shall lx 
awarded the full amount of the 
prize tied for. In no case will it 
be permitted to divide the prize 

The tie difficulty may be avoided 
in some contests by having the 
entrants submit a short statement 
or essay, on a given subject to 
gether with the main entry. In 
case of a tie on the main entry 
the prizes can be awarded on th« 
basis of the subordinate essay. It 
is advisable to limit the numbe 
of words in this essay. This wil 
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make the entries easier to judge. 

Another way to solve the tie 
problem is to state that tying con- 
testants will be required to submit 
further material. 


6. The closing date of the contest. 


This is usually done by saying 
that all entries must be received by 
midnight on a certain date. It has 
been customary to say that all en- 
tries postmarked before midnight 
of the date will be accepted. The 
post office has objected to this, but 
has not insisted that the “post- 
marked” idea be changed. The ob- 
jection is founded on the fact that 
an entry may have a postmark 
that would entitle it to considera- 
tion, but may be delayed in the 
mail. This would be avoided by 
the “received” idea. 

* * * 

The judges of the contest need 
not be mentioned by name. How- 
ever, well-known names will very 
likely increase the interest in the 
contest. 

The post office does not require 
that the names of winners be pub- 
lished. However, if complaints 
are made by contestants that no 
prizes have been awarded, and 
accusations of fraud are leveled, 
the legality of the whole contest 
is thereby made questionable. 

It is not necessary to publish 
the winning answers, except in 
certain types of contests. In gen- 
eral, if the winning entries are not 
published, disgruntled contestants 
are less likely to claim that they 
should have won. 

Before any contest is put in type, 
it should be prepared in complete 
form, typewritten, together with a 
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Changes on New York 


“Mirror” 
L. Daniel Blank has been pointed 
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dummy or layout, and submitted to 
the postmaster of the city from 
which it is to be mailed. 

Theoretically, the approval of 
one postmaster has no force in ter- 
ritory over which he has no au- 
thority ; but practically, if a contest 
is approved by the New York.post 
office, for example, there is little 
likelihood of its being questioned 
anywhere else. If it is questioned, 
the New York approval may be 
cited. 

Postmasters occasionally refuse 
to give an immediate ruling. Their 
procedure is to submit the contest 
to the Solicitor for the Post Office 
Department at Washington, who 
will advise them. 

It is quite in order for anyone 
to submit a contest to the Solicitor 
for the Post Office Department. If 
the contest is acceptable, the 
Solicitor will not exactly approve 
it, but will write a letter saying 
that if any postmaster should sub- 
mit it for a ruling, he will not de- 
clare it unmailable. Copies of the 
letter can be sent to postmasters or 
publications that might question 
the legality of the contest. 

When contest copy is submitted 
to a local postmaster for his ap- 
proval, it is wise to leave a carbon 
copy with him for his file. If this 
is not done, an awkward situation 
may arise if a newspaper submits 
the contest to the postmaster for 
his approval shortly before the 
paper goes to press. 

Postmasters should be consulted 
about contests that are announced 
over the air, for if entries are to 
be sent in by mail, the terms of 
the contest must be such that they 
would be approved by the post office. 
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Radbill Oil Appoints 
Knapp 





Western manager at Chicago of the New 
York Daily Mirror. Beresford W. Wood- 
ward, formerly with The American 
Weekly, succeeds Mr. Blank as repre- 
sentative in the Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey and Southern territory. 


Adds Perfume Account 

gers & Gallet, New York, perfumes, 
appointed Marschalk & Pratt, Inc., 
York, to direct their advertising 


Shepherd Knapp, until recently an _ac- 
count executive with Paris & Peart, New 
York advertising agency, has joined the 
Radbill Oil Company, Philadelphia, Penn- 
Rad motor oils, as sales and advertising 
manager. 


° ‘ ° ° 
With “American Druggist” 
A. V. Anderson, formerly with the 

Ladies Home Journal, and prior to that 

with Erwin, Wasey & Company, has 

joined the staff of the American Drug- 
gist. He will cover New York territory. 








Sunny Jim Brings Back Jingles 


jae the form of prize 
money for consumer contestants 
and in the form of verse for Sunny 
Jim—are the subject of the new 
advertising campaign which an- 
nounces the come-back of Force. 
Teaser copy, which appeared in car 
cards in New York and in three 
insertions in a list of fifty news- 
papers, raised the curtain on Sunny 
Jim’s return engagement. 





ASK YOUR GROCER! 
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Copy carries a picture of Sunny 
Jim’s face, with this verse: 

Do you know this face? 
It's Sunny Jim 
Now watch this space 
For news of him 

Another verse reads: 

It’s Sunny Jim? 

Why yes, of course, 

He used to write the ads for 
Force! 

He’s back once more with this 
obsession, 

He’s out to win this here de- 
pression. 

Tomorrow you will hear from 
him, 

Just keep your eye on Sunny 


im. 
Each of the teaser advertise- 
ments played up the sum, $10,000, 


which, as explained in follow-up 
advertising, is the amount of 
money prizes which will be dis- 
tributed to those who supply the 
prize-winning last line on the 
jingle: 

Jim Dumps came back in ’29, 

When stocks were up and busi- 

ness fine, 

For three years now he’s spread 

the gloom, 

Dyspepsia claimed him for her 

groom 
*Til Force restored his pep and 
vim 

ee Ss ee 

With entries, the public is asked 
to send a tracing of the word 
“Force” from a package. Grocers, 
the copy states, will lend packages 
for the tracing. 

When Force used jingles years 
ago, the public quickly took to 
verse and voluntarily sent in thou- 
sands. Minnie Hanff, creator of 
the Sunny Jim style, is one of the 
judges of the contest. 

Another innovation of the con- 
test idea which has been incorpo- 
rated in the sales promotion pro- 
gram for Force is a series of 
monthly contests which will be con- 
ducted independently of the major 
effort. Thirty-two verses, each 
with a last line to be filled in, are 
being used in a contest which 
makes $1,000 in prizes available to 
winners monthly. 

Each package top carries one of 
these verses. Awards will be de- 
termined on the basis of the best 
last line received during the month. 

This method, it is believed, will 
contribute a sales advantage, en- 
couraging interested purchasers to 
get a variety of package tops with 
the different verses, and if they get 
the same verse, to contribute a 
new entry. 


New Campaign on Mayonnaise 

An advertising campaign on Ivanhoe 
Mayonnaise, a product of Ivanhoe Foods, 
Inc., Auburn, R. Y., is being conducted 
in a large number of cities in upstate 
New York, Southern New England, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Michi- 
gan. Newspaper and radio advertising 
are being us 
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Most of the day’s household 
needs (say retailers themselves) 
are purchased early in the day. It is 
obvious that the advertisements 
freshest in women’s minds sell 
them the most goods. Therefore, 
it pays to reach them just before 
they do their shopping—in the morn- 
ing—through their favorite morn- 
ing newspaper. 

Evening reading time for the 
average New York woman is lim- 
ited. There are too many other 
things to do nowadays. Thetalkies, 
the new interest in bridge, dinner, 
parties, entertaining and the radio. 

There are more morning news- 


Herald 


Buying 
Hours 
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papers sold in New York because 
there are more people with time to 
read them in the morning. Pre- 
pared foods and labor-saving ap- 
pliances have simplified house- 
keeping tremendously. 


When you advertise in the New 
York Herald Tribune you are 
reaching a vast audience of women 
in the morning—when they have 
more time—just before they buy. 
There are many more reasons why 
you should move your advertise- 
ments closetothe buying hours, but 
the most important is that the 
morning is the time for reading 
—for buying—and for results. 


Tribune 








Publishers ard Agents Move 
Against Substitution 


Co-operative Effort Aimed at Substituting Which Has Become 
Increasingly Prevalent Under Low Prices 


An Interview with 


Lawrence L. Shenfield 


Vice-President, Pedlar & Ryan, Inc. 


NEW educational campaign to 

combat the evils of brand 
switching is under way. Space is 
being donated by five magazines, 
six advertising agencies are donat- 
ing their copy services and a 
group of national advertis- 
ers are contributing to a 
fund to take care of the 
costs of mechanical pro- 
duction involved. 

Steps leading up to the 
campaign, its purposes, and 
the procedure to be fol- «& 
lowed in accomplishing 
them, were described to a 
Printers’ INK representa- 
tive by Lawrence L. Shen- 
field, vice-president of Ped- 
lar & Ryan, Inc., who has 
been particularly active in 
developing the campaign. 
“This campaign,” he says. 
is an outgrowth of a 
movement started several 
years ago. Then, as now, 
the flood of substitution 
selling was evident. And 
it has steadily grown 
worse. Not only is it ram- 
pant in those non-adver- 
tised brands which retailers 
are pushing but also in a 
growing number of smaller 
off brands, which are sold 
by retailers because their 
makers promise a large 
profit to those who push them. 

“These brands, promoted to the 
public on a price appeal, have 
steadily diverted business from ad- 
vertised goods. 

“Practically every advertiser is 
a victim of them. 

“Private brands, of course, are 
not to be condemned in toto. 
There are some that constitute ex- 
cellent merchandise in their class. 
But whether good or not so good, 
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they are an unhealthy factor. in 
the channels of trade when re- 
leased in floods which encourage 
retailers to poach on the demand 
that known products have built up. 


“The situation of the last year 


IN THE BEST REGULATED FAMILIES 





Five women’s magazines are carrying this anti- 


substitution advertisement 


or two is different from that which 
existed in other years in one 
marked respect. Ten years ago 
switching could be fought by edu- 
cating the public to insist upon 
getting what it asked for. Today, 
standard goods often are being 
pooh-poohed, if not even slandered 
through the efforts of some retail- 
ers to make a sale through substi- 
tution. Consumers are sometimes 
told things deliberately or by in- 
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ference, about standard products 
that are untrue. This is the result 
of a vicious circle, because the 
extra income of retail clerks often 
is dependent upon their personal in- 
genuity in selling the substitutes. 

“The entire problem was one 
that has been discussed at informal 
meetings held with manufacturers 
and their trade associations. Pub- 
lishers of the larger women’s mag- 
azines were invited to participate, 
when the problem first came up 
two years ago, and, as a conse- 
quence, their editors undertook an 
educational campaign in their edi- 
torial pages. This activity did 
much to kill off the old substitu- 
tion steer but in its place have 
come these more subtle undermin- 
ing tactics. 

“Agencies and advertisers, who 
were interested in this co-operative 
movement, were perfectly frank in 
telling the publishers that so much 
defense money was being spent 
through store allowances, etc., to 
overcome the evils of retail switch- 
ing, that the full sales-making 
force of advertising was being 
vitiated. The publishers were asked 
to join in an advertising campaign 
designed to supplement the edito- 
rial work. 

“Before taking this step, how- 

ever, William S. Groom, of the 
Thompson & Koch Company, Cin- 
cinnati advertising agency, was 
asked to give the group the benefit 
of his experience in a similar move 
which agencies are conducting 
jointly with newspapers. This 
campaign has been successful in 
winning the continued support of 
newspapers who are donating the 
necessary space for educational 
copy. 
“Mr. Groom undertook the work 
of securing contributions from na- 
tional advertisers in various in- 
dustries so that the magazine 
campaign might be conducted, pub- 
lishers giving the space, agencies 
donating their copy services, and 
the costs of mechanical production 
being paid for from the advertis- 
ers’ fund. 

“The magazines participating in 
the initial campaign are Woman's 
Home Companion, McCalls, Red 
Book, Delineator and Pictorial Re- 
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view. As the movement gains 
momentum, it is planned to extend 
the campaign in magazines outside 
the women’s field 

“The agencies preparing the cur- 
rent series are: J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company, Benton & Bowles, 
Young & Rubicam, The Blackman 
Company and Pedlar & Ryan. As 
the campaign progresses, it is 
planned to invite other agencies to 
put their shoulders to the wheel. 

“All of us engaged in planning 
the campaign fully recognize the 
difficulties of the retailer today, 
both as to his problem of profit 
and volume. At the same time we 
feel that enough has been revealed 
in meetings of various trade asso- 
ciations to show that manufacturers 
are willing to face facts in the 
open and with candor, that indi- 
vidual manufacturer’s practices 
which, for some reason or other, 
have been looked upon as trade se- 
crets and which were anything but, 
are now being discussed out in the 
open. Manufacturers want unsound 
tactics cleaned up, their own as 
well as the retailers’. Their own 
participation in unsound practices 
is being freely admitted in the 
widespread desire to have such 
practices done away with. 

“Of course the ideal way to con- 
duct the campaign now under way 
would be to have it handled jointly 
by several trade associations. These 
are best fitted to carry on such an 
educational effort. 

“The greatest good that has 
come out of the movement to date 
is the evident awakening of trade 
associations to the fact that they 
have a community of interest in 
combatting substitution, an evil that 
is cutting deeply into the sales of 
all advertised merchandise.” 





Appoint Stevens & Hanover 


Stevens & Hanover, Inc., have been 
appointed by both the Mohawk Carpet 
Mills, Amsterdam, N. Y., and the Blake 
Manufacturing Corporation, Springfield. 
Mass., to handle their business in the 
premium and sales promotion field. 


Elected by Type Founders 


James A. Coleman has been elected 
secretary of the American Type Founders 
Company, Jersey Cit » y. succeeding 
the late Walter S. Mard er, Sr. He has 
been with the organization since 1907. 
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The Ten-Year Record of 


And What It Means 





BLACKETT-SAMPL 


CHICAG 


founded May the First, Ninetee 


INCE its inception in 1923, the dollar-volume 

advertising placed by Blackett-Sample-Humme 
Inc., has steadily and markedly increased. And t 
increase has continued unabated through the deprq 
sion years of 1930-33. In fact, the dollar-volume 
this concern has actually increased over 129% d 
ing these three depression years ; each year’s busing 
being greater than the year before. 

Inasmuch as the fortunes of an advertising age 
are entirely contingent upon the prosperity of t 
clients it serves—and inasmuch as only manuf 
turers who are making money today are investing 
in advertising on any appreciable scale—we belie 


this to be an extremely significant fact. And wel} __ 


lieve that it furnishes a clue to the sales-potency 
Blackett-Sample-Hummert copy and radio techniq 
that requires no Pinkerton to interpret. 

Money always talks—in good times or bad. 3 
what it says has never been more conclusive than 
is today. 
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False Advertising, Demonstrators 


Under Attack 


Toilet Goods Manufacturers to Call Trade Practice Conference to 


N an effort to eliminate such 
trade evils as false, misleading 
and bitterly competitive advertising 
as well as the many troubles that 
cluster around the hidden demon- 
strator, the Associated Manufac- 
turers of Toilet Articles resolved 
at their recent convention, held in 
New York City, to call a trade 
practice conference with the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 

For a year the association’s own 
Trade Practice Committee has been 
working to bring about some kind 
of mutual agreement to abolish un- 
fair trade practices, but its efforts 
were not successful. Several mem- 
bers of the association resigned be- 
cause they did not feel that the 
views of the committee were com- 
patible with their interests. 

Reporting to the association at 
the convention the committee out- 
lined the following unfair prac- 
tices : 

1. Advertising that points out or 
infers that a competitor’s product 
contains ingredients that are dan- 
gerous for personal use or cause 
certain effects when used, not borne 
out by facts, or makes any other 
statement as to the merits of a 
manufacturer’s or the demerits of 
his competitor’s product which are 
misleading or intended to mislead 
the consumer. 

2. Advertising that makes state- 
ments concerning the nature, prop- 
enties, origin, quality or effect of a 
manu facturer’s or competitor’s mer- 
chandise, which are false or in- 
tended to mislead. 

3. Advertising that makes claims 
for a product on the basis of 
alleged new scientific discoveries 
when the advertiser has actually no 
proper medical or scientific data 
based on research for his claims. 

4. Payment for the services of 
special salespersons in a store to 
promote the sale of a manufactur- 
er’s product, and having it appear 
that such salespersons are em- 





Curb These Evils 








ployees of the store, where such 
payment is concealed either by 
granting extra discounts, free 
goods, advertising allowances, spe- 
cial allowances for counter or win- 
dow display space, or in any other 
manner. 

5. Payments or promises of pay- 
ments by way of money or special 
allowances, secret discounts, free 
goods, rebates, for advertising and 
other allowances, where such pay- 
ments are to be used for distribu- 
tion to salespersons, for the pur- 
pose of promoting the sale of 
products of the manufacturer mak- 
ing such payments. 

6. Such a practice as directly en- 
gaging or paying for the services 
of a demonstrator in a retail store 
or contracting with the store owner 
or his representative to engage or 
appoint a demonstrator for the 
manufacturers or his agents unless 
the retailer shall, in some way, con- 
spicuously identify the demonstra- 
tor in order to acquaint the public 
of the fact that the demonstrator 
is in the employment of or is rep- 
resenting the manufacturer or his 
agent. 


Evils Have Created 
Strain in Industry 


Under present competitive condi- 
tions the trade evils just outlined 
have had a serious effect upon the 
sales of many lines of toilet articles 
and have caused serious strain upon 
the relations between manufactur- 
ers and retailers. 

Leaders in the industry feel that 
comparative copy and hidden dem- 
onstrators eventually work evil 
upon the whole industry. 

A prominent executive in the in- 
dustry recently said to Printers’ 
InK, “When a woman goes to a 
department store and is.told one 
week that Preparation A is harm- 
ful to her and that she should use 
Preparation B, only to be told on 
the following week that Prepara- 
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tion B is not good for her but that 
she should use Preparation C, the 
eventual result is a feeling upon the 
part of women that all toilet prep- 
arations are harmful. It does not 
take such news long to spread over 
the bridge table, with the result 
that many of us feel that if these 
competitive statements by demon- 
strators and in advertising are con- 
tinued the whole industry will suf- 
fer seriously in sales volume.” 

The hidden demonstrator has long 
been a bothersome factor in the 
toilet goods industry. 

A few companies have depended 
almost entirely on demonstrators to 
build sales, with the result that le- 
gitimate advertising suffered. Be- 
cause of the very character of the 
demonstrator it is difficult to con- 
trol her practices and numerous 
cases have been discovered of girls 
who were being paid by three or 
four different manufacturers to 
push their merchandise. Large de- 
partment stores have either acqui- 
esced in the practice or supported 
it heartily. 

Several years ago one large New 
York department store endeavored 
to throw out all demonstrators and, 
in return, asked that manufacturers 
pay the store itself what they had 
formerly paid demonstrators and 
the store would push their mer- 
chandise. Since this concern was 
notorious for pushing its own mer- 
chandise rather than that of na- 
tional advertisers, the plan did not 
meet with an enthusiastic reception. 





Gibson with “Western 
Brewer” 


D. B. Gibson has resigned as vice- 
president and a director of Industrial 
Publications, Inc., Chicago, although he 
still retains his interest in the company. 
He has become vice-president of H. S. 
Rich & Company, Chicago, publishers of 
Western Brewer. 





Heads St. Louis Women’s Club 


Miss Josephine Durham, of the Stix. 
Baer & Fuller Company, was elected 
president of the Women’s Advertising 
Club of St. Louis, last week, to succeed 
Miss Alice Davis, who has joined the 
Sweetland Advertising Company Inc., 
New York. Miss Beatrice Adams, chair- 
man of the publicity committee, was 
elected vice-president. 
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PHEW! 


—but the fisherman’s story is no 
longer a “‘fisherman’s story” when 
the fisherman produces the fish. . . . 
The letter printed below is one 
of scores, hundreds, that tell of 
fruitful through regular 
advertising in PUNCH. PUNCH 
claims exceptional pulling power 
with its readers, exceptional results 
for its advertisers. And PUNCH 
can produce the fish! Use PUNCH 
and have “better 


times ” to report. 


catches 


more in 1933 


“We first started to advertise in PUNCH 
in 1924 . . . since that date we have used 
PUNCH regularly every year and consider 
it one of our best advertising media, playing 
no small part in popularising this Hotel, not 
only in this country but all over the world.” 


PUNCH 


Marion Jean Lyon, Advertisement Manager 
10, Bouverie Street, London, England 








All About Babies in This Sales 


Course by Mail 


How the Earnshaw Knitting Company Trains People Who Sell 
Infants’ Wear 


YOUNG woman who lives in 

Oklahoma wrote a letter to a 
manufacturing concern whose plant 
and main office are in Newton, 
Mass. Her letter started thus: 

“When I began taking the course, 
I had just been graduated from high 
school. I knew next to nothing 
about babies. I did know that the 
stork didn’t bring them.” 

Upon the assumption—and it is 
an assumption not at all violent— 
that interest in her educational 
progress will not lag, it seems safe 
at this point to postpone further 
quotation of the epistolary autobiog- 
raphy of this young seeker after 
truth, and to set in certain elements 
of background and explanation. 

The young woman wrote her let- 
ter to the Earnshaw Knitting Com- 
pany. She had just been graduated 
from the Earnshaw Institute for 
Mothercraft Education. As an en- 
thusiastic alumna, as the proud 
possessor of a diploma and a pin, 
she wanted to tell—and she told— 
how the institute’s course of train- 
ing had helped her as a sales 
woman in a retail store. 

The course has helped others. 
Scattered over the country, the in- 
stitute graduates now number about 
100; and enrolled students number 
about 400. 

The training, instituted by the 
Earnshaw company in the belief 
that salespeople in infants’-wear 
departments of department stores 
and in stores that specialize in in- 
fants’ wear could be converted into 
“baby specialists,” is wholly by cor- 
respondence; and the method of 
operation is the method that has 
been perfected by the correspon- 
dence schools. 

The company believes that the 
course is valuable to the person 
who takes it; hence thé training 
isn’t given free. It is sold. The 
price used to be $10. Now, in view 
of general economic conditions, it is 
$3.50. Until the price was reduced, 
the tuition was paid, generally, by 





the students; now, in growing pro- 
portion, it is paid by the stores in 
which these students are the em- 
ployees, 

The course is merchandised by 
the company’s force of salesmen, 
and their approach to offering the 
training to the salespeople is by 
way of offering it, first, to the buy- 
ers and—in specialty shops—to the 
heads of the business. Although 
most infants’-wear departments and 
most infants’-wear specialty shops 
carry Earnshaw merchandise, the 
course isn’t limited to those out- 
lets. A salesgirl in any store may 
take it. 

The course material was pre- 
pared by Mrs. Gertrude S. Has- 
brouck, the company’s director of 
education, and Mrs. Marian M. 
Hubbard, director of merchandis- 
ing. Mrs. Hasbrouck has been 
prominent, nationally, as a lecturer 
on health, mothercraft, and baby 
care. She has served in public 
capacities in child-welfare work in 
the Middle West and in the East. 
Mrs. Hubbard has had broad ex- 
perience in selling. 


Course Takes Seven 


to Eight Months 


The course was designed with an 
eye to conserving the student’s 
time; yet it was designed to be 
thorough. The completion of its 
twelve lessons requires seven to 
eight months. 

In the company’s own view of 
the matter, the course “is available 
to any woman who desires: (1) a 
broader knowledge of her obliga- 
tions to herself and to the race be- 
cause of her womanhood; and (2) 
to improve her salesmanship by a 
better educational background.” 

Upon each of the lessons, or 
“lectures,” the student is tested, in 
writing—this through the medium 
of test questions that accompany 
each lesson. The questions test the 
student’s acquisition of facts; and 
they test, also, her knowledge of 
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how the facts may be applied to her 
selling. Upon each lesson the stu- 
dent must attain a rating of at least 
seventy- five before the next lesson 
is mailed. . If a lesson on which 
she has failed is re-assigned she 
may, at the discretion of the edu- 
cational director, find herself con- 
fronted by a new set of test ques- 
tions. 

At the end of the course, each 
student must write a 300-word 
theme. The theme, too, is rated 
upon its correctness as to fact. 


Student May Ask 
Own Questions 


Throughout the course, the stu- 
dent may ask questions of her own. 
The company invites them, whether 
they are individual and personal 
questions, or apply to problems of 
trade. It welcomes, also—and re- 
ceives—reports on the practical use 
of the instruction, and letters that 
tell interesting anecdotes. 

In general, it may be said of the 
course that it is highly specific. Its 
lessons on physiology are as factual 
and as matter-of-fact as can be 
imagined. Concerning the so-called 
“facts of life,” the material minces 
no words; for its language is frank. 

The opening paragraph of the in- 
troduction to Lesson No. 1 reads: 

“As we begin this study of 
womanhood and the skill necessary 
to intelligent mothercraft, we shall 
touch on sciences that are in them- 
selves intricate and involved and 
we shall find that many of the 
seemingly commonplace activities 
of the body are as yet great and 
unsolved secrets; yet there is not 
the slightest cause for forebodings 
that we are going to undertake a 
difficult study. Because that which 
we need to know for practical 
everyday use is very simple and 
easily understood; all that is neces- 
sary for acquiring the knowledge is 
the will to learn and the ability to 
persevere.” 

Thorough as it is in covering 
groundwork knowledge, the course 
is equally thorough in its covering 
of salesmanship and general, all- 
around, retail merchandising. 

Thus, Lesson No. 9, which is a 
unit in the merchandising series, 
presents discussion under the fol- 
lowing headings and subheadings : 
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is not a 
panacea, 
but it has 
cured 
many a sick 


business. 


HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
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95 Madison Ave. 
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Selling to Mothers. Importance 
of infants’ department. (1) Mother 
buying for family. (2) Mother 
buying for group that outwears and 
outgrows. 

The layette customer. (1) Im- 
portance. (2) Nature of customer. 
(3) Salesperson must qualify as an 
authority on proper equipment. 
Selling aids: layette lists, U. S. 
Children’s Bureau cards, Mothers’ 
Reference Library (supplied by 
Earnshaw), other literature for 
mothers. 

Method of selling. Analysis of 
the customer’s state of mind. An- 
alysis of salesperson’s problem. 
Right way to sell: first step, U. S. 
Government card; second step, Ref- 
erence Library; third step, intro- 
duce merchandise. 

Analysis of this method. (Six 
points of its strength.) 

Merchandise for layette. (In de- 
tail.) 

Baby’s bath accessories. 

Sizes of infants’ wear. 

Selling the experienced mother. 

And that is only the ninth lesson. 
There are three more, equally de- 
tailed and equally specific. 

No wonder, then, that the young 
woman in Oklahoma, having com- 
pleted the course, wrote to head- 
quarters to say she had learned a 
great deal. 

In part her letter went on as 
follows : 

“As I studied and learned I be- 
came more and more confident of 


+ 


Has Tooth-Paste Account 


The Sal-O-Dent Laboratories, Inc., 
St. Louis, “Sal-O-Mint” tooth-paste, has 
appointed Jimm Daugherty, Inc., of that 
city, to direct its advertising account. 
Newspapers and radio in the Middlewest 
and Southwest will be used. 





Plans Intermountain Campaign 


The Ad.-Craftsmen, Salt Lake City, 
have been appointed to conduct an Inter- 
mountain States newspaper campaign for 
the Wasatch Oil Refining Company, of 
that city. Golden Eagle gasoline will be 
featured. 





Kenfield-Davis Appointment 


W. F. Kentnor has been appointed 
representative in the Chica territory 
for Electric Traction and Bus Journal 
and Motor Freight, by the Kenfield-Davis 
Publishing Company, of that city. 

















myself. Before I read the sales- 
manship part of the course, I knew 
what to show, but I didn’t have 
the proper method. I always had 
offered, first, the most inexpensive 
articles. I remember the first time 
I tried the other way. My cus- 
tomer asked to see baby shirts. I 
showed her the finest shirt we 
carry. I explained its good points. 
I talked about fine things for her 
baby. She was so thrilled that I 
was sure that this was her first 
visit to a baby department. Until 
then, she’d just thought about her 
baby. Now it seemed that the tiny 
life had become more of a reality. 
She decided on the most expensive. 
Most likely she never will know 
how thrilled J was. 

“Then there was another in- 
stance. The customer was expect- 
ing her second baby. She asked 
to see a complete layette. Of 
course, I showed her. Then she 
asked questions. Question after 
question. I thought she’d never 
stop. She even asked about shoes 
—when they should be put on the 
baby, and how they ought to fit. I 
answered every question. 

“When she was leaving, she 
stopped, suddenly, and asked, ‘How 
many children have you?’ I told 
her none. She seemed surprised 
and said she thought I must have 
at least one! 

“You will understand better how 
pleased I am when I tell you I 
am only nineteen years old.” 


+ 
Death of George N. Neff 


George N. Neff, who was associated 
for many years with The Drovers Tele- 
gram, Kansas City, Mo., died recently at 
that city, aged seventy-two. He was the 
brother of J. H. Neff, of the Neff publi- 
cations, which comprise the Corn Belt 
Farm Dailies. 


Buys “Mother’s-Home Life” 

Mother’s-Home Life and Household 
Guest magazine has been purchased by 
the Leicht Press, Winona, Minn. The 
magazine will be published from Winona. 
M. F. Hayes will remain as advertising 
manager with headquarters at Chicago. 


Knowlton in New Business 

Don Knowlton, advertising manager 
of the former Union Trust Company, 
Cleveland, has entered a partnership with 
John Hill & Associates, corporation pub- 
licity counsel. The firm is to be known 
as Hill & Knowlton. 
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One British Family 
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Adds New Products, Simplifies 
Dealer’s Stock Problems 


National Lead Makes More Complete Line of Better Service to Retailers 
and Consumers 


HE addition of three new 

painters’ products to the Dutch 
Boy family makes the National 
Lead Company sales plan for 1933 
the most complete in its history. 
Where its white lead might have 
been its only product 
used on a job hereto- 
fore, the extension of 
the line now makes it 
possible to do a Dutch 
Boy job down to the 
colors-in-oil and the 
drier. 

Business-paper copy is 
telling architects, build- 
ing managers, hospital 
superintendents and 
hotel managers about 
the new products in a 
campaign that has two 
phases. 

The first step was 
purely an introductory 
announcement. The sec- 
ond phase plays up the 
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was introduced which cut to a third 
the time required to make paint 
with white lead. 

The company’s new product was 
its contribution to the demand of 
the times for material that could 


Go Tew 


New Dutcu Boy Propucts 


make good paint jobs easier than ever to specify. 


now 
YOUR PAINT CAN BE 
“puTcHK sor” 
CLEAR THROUGH... 
fven TO 
COLORS AND DRIER 











fact that the products 
are now available to do 
any painting job from 
start to finish. 


An IMPROVED 
Soft Paste lw 
White-Lead 





A series of eight di- 
rect mailings are being 
sent at intervals to a 
large list of painters. 

Consumer advertising 
continues, as it has in 
the past, to create and 
further strengthen ac- 
ceptance of products 
carrying the trade-mark. 
The company wants 
painters to know that when they 
specify Dutch Boy products to a 
prospect, they are discussing some- 
thing with which their prospect is 
definitely familiar. That is one of 
the chief goals of the national 
advertising. 

White lead, the main product, is 
bought principally by professional 
painters. Up to six years ago it 
was sold only in heavy paste form. 
At that time, a soft paste product 
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Business-paper copy tells how Dutch Boy products 
are now available to do any paint job from start 


to finish 


be used with economy in labor and 
time. It was suitable only for 
painting such as that done outside 
where a gloss finish is required. 
Because of the popularity with 
which the product was received by 
the trade, work was started on de- 
veloping a quick mixing paste that 
could be used on outdoor jobs 
and also on interior jobs where a 
flat finish is usually called for. 

The result was one of the three 
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new products introduced this year, 
Dutch Boy All Purpose Soft Paste 
White Lead, a substitute for the 
earlier soft paste product. Sales 
of the heavy paste product con- 
tinue. 

For distributors, this means that 
eventually they will be able to do 
away with carrying two types of 
lead, thus reducing inventories and 
speeding up turnover. 

In addition, this year there is 
being offered colors-in-oil, which 
previously have been sold by a few 
branches in restricted territories, 
and a drier, both now available na- 
tionally under the Dutch Boy 
brand. 

The new colors-in-oil also in- 
volve a change in form which 
makes stock simplification easier. 
Instead of the sizes of cans varying 
according to how a pound of pig- 
ment bulks, the product is packed 
in gallons, quarts and half-pints. 
Where it had been necessary to 
handle as many as forty can sizes 
heretofore, there are now only 
three, in addition to a one-size tube. 

These new products, together 
with Dutch Boy linseed oil, flatting 
oil and wall primer, round out a 
complete painters’ line. Painters 
are better able than ever to capital- 
ize on the good-will of a famous 


trade name and can sell and the | 
public can specify a 100 per cent | 


Dutch Boy job. The company has 
greater assurance that products 
used in conjunction with its white 
lead will be such as to make the 
basic product give its best service. 





" . 
Co-operation All Around 
Hanrr-Merzcer or Carirornia, Lp. 
Advertising 
Los ANGELES 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

_ Many thanks for your recent letter giv- 
ing us sources of information on co- 
operative advertising. 

Your customary fine co-operation is 
appreciated by all concerned here, the 
agency as well as the co-operative as- 
sociation. 

Frep M. Jorpan, 
Vice-President. 


Joins Toth Agency 


Thomas Scrutchin, formerly with 
Critchfield & Company, has joined R. S. 
Toth & Associates, Chicago advertising 
agency. 
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Orders 
to Fill! 


A new and’ ingenious 
advertising medium. 
Rich in profit 


possibilities. . . . 


And especially appeal- 
ing to every major ad- 
vertiser. . . . Requires 
additional capital to 
finance orders already 


taken. 


Present principal will 
consider partner with 
advertising and mer- 
chandising background 
who is ready to invest 


cash with services. . . . 
This is a going propo- 


sition ready to get into 


profit action! 


“C,” Box 71, Printers’ Ink 
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P. I. Statute Is Introduced as 


Federal Advertising Law 


(Continued from page 6) 


the principles involved in the mis- 
branding regulations in connection 
with the Food and Drugs Act. 

Obviously the Attorney General’s 
office must depend on expert opin- 
ion as to what constitutes false or 
misleading advertising, and where 
this expert opinion has already 
been established through the Food 
and Drugs Act and the Department 
of Agriculture, insofar as food 
and drugs are concerned, it seems 
that advantage should be taken 
thereof, and specified. 

E. R. ELWeL. 


[EprrorrAL Nore: Burnham & 
Morrill and Printers’ INK are 
thoroughly agreed in principle. It 
would be entirely practicable, of 
course, for the Department of 
Agriculture to function as the 
policing agency and report to the 
Department of Justice instances of 
what it conceived to be violations 
of the advertising law in the mer- 
chandising of foods and drugs. It 
should in all cases be left to the 
Attorney General to decide, how- 
ever, what is a violation and what 
is not.] 


Advertiser Should Be Responsible 


H. B. HumpHrey CoMPANY 
Boston 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Thank you for your letter of 
May 3 enclosing an advance reprint 
regarding the Federal regulation of 
advertising. 

I do think that “a Federal law 
punishing dishonest advertisers,” 
but “giving the honest advertiser 
nothing to fear in the way of mis- 
chievous censorship” would be 
worth having. 

I also think that such a law 
would probably be better handled 
if “administered by the Attorney 
General” rather than “controlled by 
a bureau or commission.” 

In answer to your last point, I 
think the agent or publisher would 
be in a hopeless position if either 


No Handicap 


IvANHOE Foops, INc. 
Avusurn, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


To require the approval of a 
Governmental authority for adver- 
tising copy and illustration would, 
it seems to me, destroy initiative, 
prevent aggressive promotion of 
new ideas and—through making it 





one was made responsible for the 
honesty of an advertisement. Many 
agents should know a great deal 
more about the product advertised 
than they do, but it stands to rea- 
son that they cannot know as much 
about a long list of products as the 
various advertisers who make these 
products. 

In general, I feel that the ef- 
fectiveness of any such law is de- 
pendent almost entirely upon the 
way it is administered. In other 
words, the Printers’ INK Model 
Statute is supposedly in effect in 
twenty-four States and if it were 
well enforced in those States there 
certainly would be no need for 
further laws. 


RicHarp S. HUMPHREY, 
President. 


for the Honest 


&8 


possible for competitors to have 
access to copy before its publica- 
tion—would seriously handicap the 
progressive manufacturer. 

Progress is difficult in a bureau- 
cracy, and to subject advertising to 
the dictates of a bureau would 
greatly impede progress of all in- 
dustry and business. 

On the other hand it is essential, 
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it seems to me, that printed sales- 
manship—advertising—should be 
subject to the same penalties for 
misrepresentation as the salesman 
meeting his customer in person is 
subject to. If the salesman mis- 
represents a piece of merchandise 
and takes the customer’s money for 
it he can be prosecuted, civilly and 
in most places criminally. 

The man who sells through the 
medium of newspapers, periodicals 
and other advertising should be 
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subject to the same regulation and 
the same penalty. I think that the 
Printers’ INK Model Statute 
would serve the purpose to a suffi- 
cient degree without handicapping 

the honest business organization. 
A law of some kind to regulate 
advertising is undoubtedly needed. 
The Printers’ INK Model Statute 
would seem to be the most satis- 
factory way of satisfying this need. 

Extis R. MEAKER, 
President. 


Law Would Rebuild Public Faith 


Futier & Situ & Ross, INc. 
Advertising 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


It would not be an uncomfortable 
reflection on advertising if some 
sort of control in the public’s in- 
terest were set up. Wherever man- 
kind is left to proceed in its own 
way, uncontrolled, abuses creep in. 
The advertising fraternity may be 
neither better nor worse than any 
other class of able people. 

Nevertheless, from the public 
point of view we have erred, and 
if fair thinking outside of our own 
field concludes that there is a 
dangerous amount of irresponsibil- 
ity in advertising, then we cannot 
reasonably object to some sensible 
regulation or control. Such a step 
can be constructive, therefore good 
for advertising. 

The Printers’ INK Model Stat- 
ute may be the correct answer. 
Certainly it is a very good answer. 

Censorship should be avoided if 
possible. It brings abuses of its 


own as well as much troublesome 
red tape. 
A statute such as you propose, 


actively administered, should ac- | 


complish all that is reasonably to 
be expected. 

Advertising as a whole shows a 
very high average degree of re- 
sponsibility. A statute such as 
you suggest would raise this aver- 
age still higher. It would also 
rebuild some public faith in adver- 
tising which it appears we have 
lost because of our excesses and 
their exposures. The exposures 
themselves have not always been 
fair. The best ultimate answer to 
such exposure is more responsibil- 
ity in advertising. 

A legal mind could probably best 
answer the question of fixing the 
blame. To the lay mind, however, 
it would appear that the man who 
sponsors an advertisement—who 
has it prepared presumably for his 
benefit—whether he originates it 
or not—would, in a legal sense, be 
the responsible party. 

F. J. Ross. 


Needed: Penalty on Trickery 


Cuirnton Carpet CoMPANY 
CHICAGO 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


I have read with great interest 
the article on the subject: “U.S. 
Law Regulating Advertising Is 
Under Way.” Many laws are be- 
ing enacted all over. the country as 
well as by the Federal Government 
protecting not alone the individual 





but everything he possesses and if 
there ever was a law needed so 
greatly, outside of murder, it is a 
law to protect the innocent against 
the unscrupulous advertiser. * * * 

Just why the new law regulating 
advertising should be confined to 
the drug and food field I can un- 
derstand to the point of protecting 
the body. But as long as a law is 
to be enacted, why should it not 
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carry a heavy penalty, when 
abused, on everything? 

With trickery in the minds of 
many who offer merchandise, it is 
possible to conform .with all the 
technical phrasing of a statement 
but even inference is purposely in- 
dulged in to mislead. Practically 
every Better Business Bureau has 
been created for the purpose of 
eliminating these unethical prac- 
tices but to what extent do such 
associations rectify these conditions 
is questionable. * * * 
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A Government law carefully 
written to incorporate all materials 
should be placed on the books and 
followed by definite action being 
taken thereon in a most aggressive 
manner so as to deeply impress 
everyone who resorts to the printed 
or written word to exercise care 
in their representations. 

I heartily indorse the progressive 
effort that you are making in this 
regard. 

L. H. REGENSBURG, 
President. 


U.S. Enforcement Would Be Best 


Cuas. B. Knox GELATINE Co., 
INc, 
Jounstown, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

This will acknowledge your let- 
ter of the 3rd with regard to your 
article on the Department of Agri- 
culture penalizing misleading or 
dishonest advertising. 

We certainly do think that a 
Federal law punishing dishonest 
advertising would be very much 


— 


worth while having and infinitely 
better when administered by the 
Attorney General than by an ad- 
vertising controlled bureau or com- 
mission. 

It is my personal belief that most 
of the advertising that has ap- 
peared within the last few years 
has worked no little harm and has 
discredited advertising claims in the 
public eye. 

W. C. Birret. 


a 


Ford’s New Campaign 


ORD advertising is under way 
The first advertisement ap- 
pearing in newspapers early this 
week, confirmed the statement 
which appeared in Printers’ INK 
in February that a campaign was 
planned, and put to rest persistent 
rumors that the Ford Motor Com- 
pany was definitely out of the ad- 
vertising picture because of an 
antagonistic attitude toward adver- 
tising on the part of Henry Ford 
himself. 

Printers’ INK said in its Febru- 
ary report that “everyone familiar 
with the way in which Mr. Ford 
works knows that it is impossible 
to predict what he will do or when 
he will do it.” This is well illus- 
trated by the initial advertisement. 

It is a message to the public, 
reproduced from Mr. Ford’s per- 
sonal stationery and over his own 
signature. This open letter reviews 
and pays tribute to the accomplish- 


ments achieved under the leader- 
ship of President Roosevelt which, 
Mr. Ford says, have caused “a com- 
plete turn-around, and at last 
America’s face is toward the fu- 
ture.” 

“Every man wants to do what 
he can and all he can,” and, with 
this statement, Mr. Ford pledges 
industry as his contribution. 

The advertisement is the first of 
a series of personal messages 
which, it is expected, will be simi- 
lar in style. They will appear in a 
complete list of daily and weekly 
newspapers in every city and town 
where Ford dealers are located. 
The number of papers is estimated 
to be more than 10,000. 

The handling of the campaign 
reveals that the account, which has 
been subject to considerable rumor 
that a change had been made, con- 
tinues under the direction of N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Inc. 
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lf your product can be used 
as premium merchandise 


tell your story to manufacturers of advertised brands. 
They are the largest present and potential users and 
offer the best prospects for premium profits. That's 
why these sixty-six concerns feature their products in 
the May issue of PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY. 


Advertising Corporation of America 
Allegro Company 

American Mat Corporation 

Art Metal Works, Inc. 


Beetieware Corporation 
Bruce Envelope Sealer Co. 
F. N. Burt Company, Ltd. 


Cannon Mills, Inc. 

Cattaraugus Cutlery Company 

The Chaney Manufacturing Company 
Keith Clark, Inc. 

Cleveland Model & Supply Co., Inc. 
Craig Advertising 


The Davis Press, Inc. 


Eagle Manufacturing Company 
Einson-Freeman Co., Inc. 

The Enterprise Aluminum Co. 

Eureka Specialty Printing Co. 


Wm. L. Gilbert Clock Co. 
Goldcraft 

The Grand Slams Press 

The Greiner Thermometer Co. 


The Hagerstown Leather Company 
Hanson Scale Co. 


Individual Key Ring Co. 
B. A. Kiofanda & Company 


Lee & Schiffer, Inc. 

W. S. Libbey Company, Inc. 
Lionel Corporation 

Lyon Tissues 


May & Malone, Inc. 


National Carbon Company, Inc. 
Nelson Bead Co. 
New York Advertising Cap Co. 


The Oak Rubber Co. 
Oneida Community, Ltd. 
The Ottawa Products Co. 


The Pa Pro Company 

The Pitney Specialty Development Co. 
Plaza Music Co. 

The Premium Service Company, Inc. 


Regent Specialties, Inc. 
C. F. Rumpp & Sons, Inc. 


Schermack-Thompson Corp. 

S. M. Schreiber 

Scotch Purse Company 
Seal-Again Bottle Stopper Co. 
Simon & Schuster, Inc. 

W. & J. Sloane 

Spors Importing Co. 

Standard Safety Razor Corporation 
Sterling Products Co. 

Stevens and Hanover, Inc. 

The Strathmore Company 
Stretch E-Z Clothes Line Ree! Co. 
The Superior Brass Mfg. Co. 
Superior Seal & Stamp Company 


The Trade Laboratories, Inc. 
Tricolator Co., Inc. 


Union Die Casting Co., Ltd. 
United States Electric Mfg. Corp. 
United States Rubber Company 


West Bend Aluminum Co. 
The Wilson Rubber Co. 

J. Wiss & Sons Co. 
Wollensak Optical Company 


& Why not plan on telling your story in the June 
issue—advertising forms close May 18. Full page 
$295; two-thirds page $170; one-third page $90; one- 
sixth page $45. Net paid circulation now 14,230. 


Printers’ INK MontHLy, 185 Madison Ave., New York 

















White Caps 


Like Them or Not, Doubt the Figures as You May, They Convey a 
Strong Merchandising Lesson 


Borpven’s Farm Propucts Co. or 
MICHIGAN 


Detroit 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I am wondering if you have any 
actual or estimated figures as to the 
number of caps for men that were sold 
on the street corners of cities in the 
United States during the year 1932. We 
wish to use this information in sales- 
instruction work to emphasize the value 
of display of goods. 

Witt A. Foster, 
Vice-President. 


TATISTICALLY, we don’t 

know. We've tried to find out; 
but the logical sources of informa- 
tion don’t know, either. All that 
they know, and all that we know, 
is that the white caps that flashed 
into view on the streams of motor 
traffic last summer were at least as 
numerous as the whitecaps that 
Mr. Foster can see from the foot 
of his own city’s Woodward 
Avenue, when, on a keen, clear day 
in spring, an upstream wind whips 
the broad and blue Detroit into 
sparkling life. 

To be able to answer Mr. Foster 
literally, we asked the editors of 
business papers and we asked cap 
manufacturers. Their answer was: 
“Millions of ’em. Millions!” 

Millions more will be sold this 
summer. Perhaps, to paraphrase 
Bert Williams, perhaps here is 
somebody’s opportunity. Perhaps 
it is the opportunity of those manu- 
facturers who make better caps 
and better-looking caps than last 


+ 
Walker Evans, Jr., Dies 


Walker Evans, Jr., who had been with 
the Electrograph Company, Detroit, died 
recently at Wyandotte, Mich. Years ago 
he was head of the copy department of 
Lord & Thomas. Later he was with the 
Martin V. Kelley Company, Toledo, 
Cleveland representative of MacManus, 
Inc., and head of The Nichols-Evans 
Company, Cleveland. 





New Office for Gaw-O’Hara 


The Returnaform Mail Division of the 
Gaw-O’Hara Envelope Company, Chicago, 
has opened an office at 601 West 26th 
Street to handle all Eastern sales. V. J. 
Sawdon is in charge. 





year’s versions; for last year’s de- 
sign, if the truth must be told, 
made many a substantial, middle- 
aged American look like the boy 
who brings the groceries to the 
kitchen door. 

And yet, Mr. Foster is on the 
trail of a real idea. For who, re- 
membering those caps of last sum- 
mer—bad as most of them were— 
can doubt that even in these times 
merchandise that fills a need, mer- 
chandise that is made ubiquitously 
visible, merchandise that is made 
easily accessible, will sell ? 

To prove the point we needn't 
indorse those last year’s caps. In 
fact, perhaps the proof will be the 
stronger without the indorsement ; 
for if those caps would sell as they 
did, then almost anything, similarly 
ee similarly displayed, would 
sell. 

Nor need we indorse the methods 
by which they were distributed. Yet 
even the man who makes good 
caps, and who backs them with ad- 
vertising that establishes a good 
name—even he, we feel, will find 
herein the same moral that Mr. 
Foster seeks to demonstrate to the 
men who distribute Borden’s prod- 
ucts in Michigan. 

Keep your name before the peo- 
ple. Keep your goods there, too. 
And be sure that your merchan- 
dise is easily accessible, to the end 
that it may be easy to buy.—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


+ 


New Account to Fensholt 


The Fensholt Company, Chicago ad- 
vertising agency, has been appointed t 
direct the advertising account of the 
Gatke Corporation, of that city, friction 
products. This appointment includes also 
the advertising of the Asbestos Textile 
Company division of the Gatke Corpora- 
tion. Plans include the use of business 
papers, direct mail and dealer helps. 





Represents National Process 

Richard E. King has been appointed 
Eastern Pennsylvania representative by 
the National Process ‘ompany, New 
York. His headquarters will be in 
Philadelphia. 
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Oleomargarine 


DECISION has 
£% handed down in the District 
Court of the United States for the 
Western District of Kentucky de- 
claring unconstitutional a 10-cent 
per pound tax on oleomargarine. 

In its decision, the Court said: 
“Tt is not within legislative com- 
petence, by taxation, to destroy a 
legitimate business in times of de- 
pression any more than in normal 
times, and as we are living in sub- 
normal times, the validity of the 
tax in question must be measured 
by its effect during these times.” 

The question, declared the Court, 
was whether the tax was prohibi- 
tive of the legitimate business of 
selling the product. “In the light 
of the record,” the Court held 
“this question must be answered in 
the affirmative.” 

The law which was voided by 
the decision of the Court was 
passed by the Kentucky Legisla- 
ture in 1932 and placed a tax of 10 
cents per pound on all types of 


just. been 





Wins Decision 


margarine. The case was brought 
in the name of the Field Packing 
Company, Kentucky distributor for 
The Best Foods, Inc. 

The decision of the Federal 
Court affects not only Kentucky 
but may also affect Tennessee, 
North Dakota, Nebraska, Wyom- 
ing, Washington and other States 
where high taxes have been im- 
posed on margarine, according to 
Palmer Schade, general sales man- 
ager of The Best Foods, Inc. 

The decision holds unconstitu- 
tional a law which taxes all kinds 
of margarine 10 cents a pound. 
Several States have recently en- 
acted laws which tax only nut 
margarine, while exempting from 
taxation margarine made from cer- 
tain “domestic” oil and fat in- 
gredients. 

The Court’s finding will undoubt- 
edly be appealed to the United 
States Supreme Court on behalf 
of the State Tax Commissioners 
of Kentucky. 











New York headquarters. 








KEEN, HARD-HITTING ADVERTISING 


SALESMAN 


WITH COURAGE TO NEGOTIATE IN SIX FIGURES 


AVE you a wide, first-hand acquaintance among adver- 

tising managers, sales managers, presidents? 
dramatize a medium on the basis of quality, coverage and ser- 
vice instead of offering it on the basis of chiseled prices? Have 
you personally sold over $200,000 worth of space in one year? 
If to these qualifications you can add an imagination rich in 
merchandising ideas, write us in strict confidence, giving age, 
height, weight, nationality, education, full business record and 
other information you believe valuable. Snapshot will be help- 
ful. Salary measured by results. 


Address 
** 7”? Box 148, Printers’ Ink 


Can you 


Big, long established firm. 
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Jail Is Better *: *- Berle, Jr., 
an associate 


Than member of the 
Censorship President’s brain 


the American 








trust, writes in 
Bankers Association Journal that 
Federal blue sky legislation [the 
bill was unanimously passed by the 
House last week and a similar bill 
by the Senate Monday] is advis- 
able in order that the American 
investor may be protected from the 
pedler of unsound securities. 

A clearly stated case, with which 
no reasonable citizen is going to 
disagree. 

Professor Berle also talks 
straight to the point when he says 
that “as a necessary corollary there 
goes with this the regulation of the 
kind of literature, radio talks, sales 
propaganda, and so forth, which 
attend the sale of the security.” 

But when he sets forth the sug- 
gested remedy he abruptly descends 


.worthless securities. 
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—or, in this case, is “ascends” 
the proper word?—into the aca- 
demic and the impractical. 

“The simplest method,” he says, 
“is to require filing of all this pub- 
licity, leaving it open to the Gov- 
ernment agency—the Federal Trade 
Commission is the proposed agency 
—to veto publicity which seems 
false, misleading or insufficient.” 

This would be the exact antithe- 
sis of “simple.” Submitting ad- 
vertising copy to the Federal Trade 
Commission or any other aggrega- 
tion of bureaucrats would be just 
about the most complex, bungle- 
some and unsatisfactory method 
that could be devised. 

Here, however, is a protective— 
and also preventive—policy that 
really ts simple: 

Lock up the dishonest advertiser 
in jail for thirty days or so. Or 
subject him to a stiff fine. 

Senator Capper’s bill introduced 
in the Senate this week is the ob- 
vious answer. 

Advertisers 
worry about any 
may be incurred by 


are not going to 
difficulties that 
hawkers of 
But they do 
not like the sound of the word 
“censorship.” It has many ugly 
connotations which are suggestive 
of intolerable hardships, as is 
brought out by Senator Capper 
elsewhere in this issue. 

Of course, if Professor Berle 
wants to stop all securities adver- 
tising or cut it down to almost 
nothing rather than regulate it, his 
idea is the one to follow. But we 
hardly think he means that. 





““See You at Processed on the 
the Fortune stationery of the 


3.99 president of a 
Teller’s Mid- Western 


public utility corporation comes a 
long letter to the editor of Print- 
ERS’ INK. It is a letter that points 
with alarm. It bangs right off 
with this emphatic statement: “Un- 
less liquidation is stopped, confu- 
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sion will continue and credit lag.” 

It bristles, does this missive, with 
irstlys and secondlys and thirdlys. 
It jumps with dollar signs and 
vith figures that mount into mil- 
ions and billions. It limns the 
iorrendous outlines of the world’s 
listress and offers a scheme that 
vould fix everything up. It’s really 
quite a letter. 

And, honestly, it does sound im- 
pressive—all except one  para- 
graph. That paragraph reads: 

“Chain letters have always 
seemed an imposition to me, and, 
no doubt, to you. The need, how- 
ever, for balancing our own and 
the world’s budget is so colossal 
that I will be grateful to you if 
you will write this, or a similar 
letter, to your Senators and Con- 
gressmen and to ten friends, re- 
questing each to write his Senators 
and Congressmen and ten friends 
this, or a similar letter.” 

Somehow, we doubt if this let- 
ter, earnest as it may be, will do 
much good. Yes, a chain letter, we 
assure our correspondent, is an im- 
position, always. This one, besides, 
is a piece of salesmanship so bad 
as to merit, most richly, the adjec- 
tive awful. 

And finally, Mr. Utility Man, 
chain letters really are outmoded. 
They’re an anachronism from the 
time when executives carried rab- 
bit-foot charms and drew guidance 
from astrologers. 





Advertising rem hope the 
When en ce this = 
Oversold . yomtanng 


pointed at manu- 
facturers in many lines. 

This one is directed at the brew- 
ers, some of whom, turning down 
orders for thousands of cases of 
three-point-two, think it foolish to 
continue their advertising. 

“Our job is production,” they 
say. “Why spend money telling 


people to buy beer when we are 
behind on deliveries ?” 
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The answer is: “So that you can 
insure the condition you like so 
much now.” 

The brewer who has sufficient 
foresight to advertise now, is oper- 
ating on a business principle as old 
as insurance. Shortage of beer is 
temporary. 

The creation of acceptance for a 
brand name is far better business 
than discontinuance of advertising 
because of temporary shortage, and 
scores of articles in Printers’ INK 
of earlier days prove that statement 
beyond doubt. 

The beer made now is sold. How 
about the even better beer that 
will be made a year from now? 
The brewer who would not con- 
sider dropping his life insurance 
policy because it was a fine spring 
day and he felt full of health, 
vigor and vim, should certainly not 
consider cutting his advertising 
now, if he wants to build a perma- 
nent business. 

As the famous “Larry” letter to 
brewers pointed out in Printers’ 
InK of last week, present demand 
is building complacency. 

It is more important for brewers 
to advertise now than it ever will 
be again, as they build a new taste 
among a generation that was on 
kiddie cars when beer was here be- 
fore. Some brewers are doing a 
fine advertising job right now tell- 
ing the public that they are behind 
in orders, are keeping up quality 
even at the expense of present vol- 
ume, will be ready to deliver more 
later. 

Sut too many are putting off ad- 
vertising “until the rush is over.” 

It would be just too bad if some 
brewers who ought to know better 
should again become so production 
minded that they refuse to learn 
how to sell, display and advertise 
in a way to maintain and retain 
public acceptance and good-will for 
their tasty product. The cheese 
and pretzel makers, to name only a 
couple of them, aren't making that 
grave mistake. 
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The New York 

Money Wants Sun has been 

a Job hunting for busi- 

ness men who want to borrow 

money, and has unearthed some in- 
teresting facts. 

It appears that, although loans 
to business have not increased, 
there is evidence that they will in- 
crease soon; for the heads of enter- 
prises have been sounding out their 
bankers recently—in some instances, 
perhaps, to learn whether banks 
are still in the business of lending. 

On their own hook, the banks 
have been fishing a little, too. 
They’ve been looking for borrow- 
ers. But the banks are wary. A 
lending officer complains that many 
of the smaller enterprises cannot 
qualify for loans until they 
strengthen their basic capital; and 
the bigger and stronger companies, 
to which his bank would gladly 
lend, are “verminous with cash.” 

Meanwhile, there is in operation 
a phenomenon that seems to con- 
tradict certain laws of economics, 
and even of physics. For, although 
loans have not increased, deposits 
have gone up. Said one banker: 
“Tt’s as if a bathtub should con- 
tinue to overflow after the faucets 
had been turned off.” 

Are we afflicted, then, with an 
embarrassment of riches? Prob- 
ably not. But there is money at 
the command of business—money 
that could be used and ought to be 
used right now to finance advance- 
ment; money that ought to be 
working right now at the task of 
re-building fences, re-establishing 
old trade-marks, or laying the 
foundations for new names and 
new reputations. 





Major-General 


Soldiers, GH 
Broadcasters, -2°™S “\.  fiar- 
bord, as chairman 
Salesmen 


of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America, is as good a 
salesman as he was soldier when 
he was A.E.F. Chief of Staff, and 
his deserved reputation as a good 
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soldier is something that nobod 
can take away from him. 

It is natural, then, that in setting 
down the formula for effective 
salesmanship as he does in the Ma 
issue of “Nylic Review,” he should 
go to the army and radio industr 
for his elements. 

In brief, he would have the sales- 
man organize his attack along some 
well-thought-out plan and then de- 
liver that attack in as few words 
as possible. 

“I find myself pulling back,” he 
says, “when a broadcast announcer 
launches into a lengthy oration on 
hearts and flowers in introducing 
a musical selection.” 

In other words, if we grasp the 
General’s meaning, a real salesman 
is one who can combine the 
strategy of the trained soldier with 
the tactics of the wise radio an- 
nouncer who realizes that he must 
get his point over quickly lest his 
listeners tune him off. 

We like the combination. We 
have an idea, too, that salesmen of 
such type are not walking the 
streets hunting for jobs even in 
these days. 





The latest reports 
Thought for from Chicago's 


a Rainy Day lake front, where 
the finishing touches are being ap- 
plied to the great Century of 
Progress Exposition, have it that 
if the attendance does not approach 
300,000 daily, advertising will be 
used to turn the tide. 

The economic and social develop- 
ments of the last hundred years 
have been important indeed and the 
Fair is going to portray them 
graphically. 

In its advertising policy, how- 
ever, it seems to be undertaking a 
demonstration that the century’s 
obsolescence includes an age-old 
proverb of the grass roots. 

That saying, as we recall it now, 
runs something like this: “The 
time to patch a roof is when the 
sun is shining.” 
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35 years 


OF EDITING HAS TAUGHT 
BERNARR MACFADDEN 


& In discussing Physical Culture 
Magazine recently with Mr. 
Macfadden, the editor since its first 


issue in 1898, he commented: 


“It seems almost like only yester- 
day when I made up the final forms 
of the first issue of Physical Culture 
and told Irving, the foreman of the 
Composing Room, ‘okay—shoot.’ 

“Years have passed quickly be- 
cause my days have been crammed 
with fruitful, enjoyable, absorbing 
editorial tasks. And there’s no 
greater satisfaction to an editor than 
rendering a real service to readers 
who desire it and appreciate your 
efforts in their behalf. Especiall 
when that help pertains to a read- 
er’s personal problems—to his own 
family relationships. 

“In 35 years of editing, I have 
found that the one outstanding 
thing readers are most interested 
in is their own intimate personal 
problems and how to solve them. 
National elections, inflation of the 
currency, the latest war in China 
may make the front pages, but what 
the average reader is really con- 
cerned with is some problem per- 
taining directly to his own welfare 
and happiness. 


“That personal problem may be 
health, beauty, diet, psychological— 
anything or everything that makes 
or mars a happy home and business 
life. Help your reader solve that 
problem and you capture that which 
every editor from Mr. Brisbane 
to the editor-in-chief of the high 
school monthly strives for—con- 


AN ADVERTISEMENT FOR PHYSICAL CULTURE MAGAZINE 


tinued reader loyalty and support. 


“For a magazine to be a successful 
medium for advertising, there is no 
substitute for reader loyalty and 
support. I, as its editor for more 
than 35 years, can testify Physical 
Culture has reader loyalty and sup- 
port. Through the years, men and wo- 
men have written their troubles to 
their loyal friend, Physical Culture. 
And Physical Culture, like a tried 
and true friend, has never yet let 
them down. Regardless of what their 
personal problems were, Physical 
Culture has helped its readers to 
solve them.” 


To meet the needs of these loyal 
quarter of a million readers—the 
pages of every issue of Physical Cul- 
ture are filled with absorbingly 
interesting, infinitely helpful fea- 
tures, articles and human-interest 
stories told in the first person. Inti- 
mate human ents, every one. 
All editorial material that makes for 
reader loyalty, circulation among the 
right folks, and a magazine that any 

itor will be proud to let even the 
most critical among you advertising 
men sit in judgment upon. 


5 lowe 











Four-Year Record of May Advertising 


1933 
Pages 

Town & Country (2 is.) ... 39 
ee Oe ae ee 39 
Cosmepolitgm ..cccccccccss 58 
House & Garden ......... 34 
N. Y. Met. Edition ..... 43 
Motor Boating ........... 50 
Te GEOR Sc cccceceses 32 
EE 50 500660090 60000 48 
CT GED. yneccedsesnse 31 
TO BE cccndscestsznces 29 
American Magazine ....... 42 
The Imetvmttos ....c.ceece 26 
WE DE cecaqecccccce 26 
N. Y. Met. Edition ..... 30 
Better Homes & Gardens.. 33 
BPGOGN 5 onc 60 60.5% cespowes 34 
Motion Picture ........... 3 32 
The Sportsman ........... 21 
Movie Classic ...........- 30 
Nation’s Business ......... 29 
Field & Stream .......... 28 
House Beautiful .......... 17 
New Eng. Edition ....... 29 
Mid. Atlantic Ed. ...... 20 
DS dceumauee aehdddeccevs 16 
Popular Mechanics ........ 46 
American Golfer .......... 16 
Christian Herald ......... 15 
Extension Magazine ....... 15 
PO REE seveesesednsove 15 
Harpers Magazine ........ 42 
The Grade Teacher ....... 20 
UIE 6 Saccccocsseicces 20 
Popular Science Monthly... 20 
ON CP TES 20 
Open Road for Boys....... 20 
Silver Screen ......cccce0. 19 
Se MEE occ ceeseweres 19 
National Sportsman ....... 19 
Physical Culture .......... 19 
The Scholastic (3 Apr. is.) 18 
Bee TR. 408 66040080 12 
Arts & Decoration ........ 12 
Outdoor Life ............ 17 


eae eee 11 
Rev. of Rev. & World’s Work 17 
Home & Field ............ 11 


Hunting & Fishing ........ 16 
Forbes (2 Apr. is.)........ 15 
Atlantic Monthly .......... 28 
American Rifleman ....... 14 
 Balbwead 0% 26¥660sdce0 14 
Dream World ...........- 14 
OE ORE 13 
Mag. Wall St. (3 Apr. is.) 13 
American Home .......... 9 

N. Y. Met. Edition ..... 16 
True Experiences ........ 13 
PUNE “cccccteveccccces pete 12 
Psychology hs cdacilane dies 12 
Uni. Model Airplane News.. 12 
B’dway & Hollywood Movies 11 
Modern Living ........... 11 
Screen Romances ..... ere 
Elks Magazine ........... 11 
Nature T° oswt ove 11 
i DE s« coscactees 10 
Pe TU co cccecoccseve 10 
Ee BED. on vccnsccusnves 10 
American Legion Monthly... 10 
ee 10 
[eee 9 
American Forests ......... 9 
DED SE Scecceecctseves 9 
CD TEGMGE oc sc ccvccse 8 
EEE pie ge era 8 
DED. Saabensecee’ pevds 7 
American Mercury ........ 13 


1933 
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1932 
Lines 


24 "607 


21,499 
15,839 
15,870 
13,446 
14,411 
22,849 
18,057 
15,794 


b13,020 
15,008 
19,289 
9,980 
10,467 
14,530 


1931 
Lines 
78,609 
53,404 
36,500 
66,597 


66,150 
a13,692 
41,999 
74,801 
a96,818 
36,749 
19,543 
38,336 


26,119 
19,523 
15,669 


23,679 
36,131 


b11,760 
22,568 
35,118 
16,587 
11,646 
16,830 
16,940 


28, 538 


7,419 
10,973 
7,236 
4,090 
2,300 
5,710 
5,291 
8,108 
8,476 
6,500 


1930 
Lines 
120,573 
46,452 
46,527 
91,807 


82,512 


52,338 
103,881 
a153,021 
43,485 
20,951 
58,278 


30,322 
23,811 
18,880 
64,506 
12,326 
58,421 
32,498 
64,848 


5,880 
29,400 
33,085 

16,932 

3,747 

18,265 


10,015 


18,429 
15,459 
d8,189 
26,378 
63,420 
20,721 
14,441 
25,048 
14,912 


1933 
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1933 1933 1932 1931 1930 1933 
Pages Lines Lines Lines Lines Jan.-May 
Gobitn: TE sacocisnetee 13 2,925 3,346 10,017 14,726 14,035 
Scientific American ....... 6 i2,696 i3,247 14,256 6,635 14,260 
Current History .......... 12 2,684 2,654 2,935 2,548 15,443 
True Detective Mysteries.. 5 2,331 3,519 11,561 16,132 13,089 
The ebb 6c 158 ¥ssnc evs 5 2,210 4,297 4,119 6,934 12,308 
Newsstand Group ......... 8 1,778 2,196 2,068 3,248 9,835 
Munsey Combination ...... 8 1,680 2,912 2,912 3,248 9,078 
Street & Smith’s Big 7 Group 6 1,288 2,240 3,584 2,968 9,576 
Street & Smith Comb..... 5 1,120 2,184 1,680 1,680 5,488 
Dine: GE 20 vedecdetdesce 2 518 1,104 2,431 724 4,075 
742,973 1, 020, 134 1, 516, 268 1,948, 438 3, 406, 009 
a Two ls. b Larger Page Size. c Five Is. d "Two Apr. Is. e Four Is. f No. Is. 
g May and June combined. h Apr. and May combined. i Smaller Page Size. j Four 
Apr. Is. k Five Apr. Is. 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
Vogue (2 is.) sscsccvecses 95 60,296 83,044 100,069 123,606 249,473 
Ladies’ Home Journal ..... 80 54,162 54,631 83,619 103,454 233,511 
Good Housekeeping ....... 120 51,304 62,922 73,249 82,917 208,732 
McCall’s mat-ob Us 00090 Semn> 68 46,380 51,671 53,008 66,462 216,119 
W oman’ s Home Companion 67 45,751 44,088 56,246 69,141 210,163 
H urper’ UE os seansuee 67 44,923 54,844 70,374 91,121 200,396 
DelRORE Gon «600s cnc ctvus 44 29,759 33,739 41,074 50,894 143,814 
..0lUllt(‘éi@lD SC OE 46 19,639 29,718 40,555 38,318 93,106 
Pictorial Review .......... 24 16,322 18,348 40,978 45,643 87,075 
Tower Magazines ......... 32 13,570 15,865 13,703 7,560 69,325 
PRONE ives sds 60ccn 32 13,551 18,926 24,945 28,114 66,401 
Parents’ Magazine ovsnewed 28 12,061 11,114 13,402 11,516 59,348 
Modern Magazines ....... 22 9,516 13,214 7,888 45,713 
He vusehold agazine ...... 13 8,929 6,901 16,199 12,952 59,635 
Farmer’s fe 13 8,673 9,666 14,184 16,697 51,363 
MeN Dr Weshseccdesie<t cas 10 7,648 12,341 24,308 27,086 45,352 
True Confessions ......... 17 7,321 6,458 8,114 9,219 30,888 
Seva it ike cine os ov 00% 16 6,537 4,657 6,503 25,836 
See ED hebe><tenecka 15 6,429 5,941 5,803 26,300 
Junior League Magazine... 14 5,978 9,666 14,094 16,756 27,863 
Woemem’s Wered ..ccsceeee 9 5,974 7,333 13,258 13,488 35,126 
Chiy ED a cb tet dckvcecvd 13 5,577 4,908 7,589 6,725 19,105 
True Romances .......... 12 5,134 7,674 10,848 12,840 32,006 
Ne Sa Nadie ce cccee 11 4,639 4,352 2,337 21,103 
Junior Home Magazine..... 11 a4,552 a3,881 7,153 9,266 13,286 
gE f<0..45 ns vasreo 6 3,828 3,275 5,104 7,592 = 178 
Ta eee 5 1,933 6,828 
Messenger of Sacred Heart 9 1,904 3,114 2,408 2,480 9,999 
a Smaller Page Size. 502,290 582,291 757,012 853,847 2,311,044 
NATIONAL WEEKLIES 
(5 April Issues) 
Saturday Evening Post ....190 129,721 219,634 a254,584 a349,836 457,937 
NOG TED a 0se< ciescbces 182 78,035 87,705 al05,315 al17,419 244,947 
American Weekly ......... 37 70,290 a94,728 a101,070 a97,903 232,751 
Dt! tt tiececnnas Sens 94 64,012 87,140 a101,232 a110,697 213,416 
BPE er 129 a55,370 a68,522 a82,236 a96,175 219,532 
Literary . ewecenaan 71 32,415 47,608  a46,818 a67,116 119,403 
L iberty WASHOE OC+ CcoREC Cus 41 17,793 32,090 a34,074 a46,352 80,709 
Business Week .......... 36 =6.al5,263 a26,955 40,345 37,820 57,952 
Us koi de aans anes 21 8,935 7,570 
New Republic ........00. 17 a7,722 a6,457 8,494 5,909 24,795 
Sat. DD wise sobs an eda 17 a7,000 a8,000 14,000 19,700 27,313 
486,556 678,839 ” 788, 168 948,927 1,696,325 
a Four Issues. Last column shows linage for Jan.-Apr., 1933. 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
(April Issues) 
Maclean’s (2 is.) ......... 52 36,238 48,651 65,339 76,250 117,778 
Canadian Home Journal. . 41 28,850 34,799 42,756 42,219 93,011 
The Chatelaine ........... 35 24,581 28,972 31,101 22,350 75,408 
EA ear 39 24,401 35,357 43,202 53,450 76,318 
Can. Homes & Gardens..... 28 al8,738 27,745 38,917 53,413 57,483 
National Home Monthly - 18,708 24,130 31,089 39,708 60,987 
bGtien: GERAD 55s sacsena’s 41 17,341 73,860 
The Conodian Magazine... 18 12,897 17,223 11,380 12,256 52,859 
‘anadian Business (May).. 19 8,060 9,489 11,150 39,651 
a Larger Page Size. 189,814 226,366 274,934 299,646 647,355 
ee eer) 1,921,633 2,507,630 3,336,382 4,050, ~. 8,060,733 
Last column under “Canadian Magazines”’ ‘shows linage for Jan.- -Apr. » 1933. 








The Little 


*TRONGLY reminiscent 

of methods used by 
American manufacturers in 
making the package a chief 
selling feature of the ad- 
vertisement is a_ recent 
series of ads by Cadbury 
of Bournville, England. A 
reproduction of one of 
these appears in the adjoin- 
ing column. 

The Schoolmaster was 
particularly interested in 
the large circle which oc- 
cupied a prominent part in 
several of the advertise- 
ments. Its sole message 
was “In % pound drums 
(net weight).” American 
practice seldom makes any 
emphasis of the weight of 
the container and yet Cad- 
bury uses weight as a kind 
of slogan to get prospects 
and customers to buy in 
quantities of at least one- 
half pound at a time. 

Old Man Specific himself 
would like the copy. It is 
simple, direct and compre- 


Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 


ERE eo better wey to bey 2 hell-pomnd of Codberys femmes 
Checeiate Biscuits — in 2 wovel-chaped tin called the (408081 
BISCUIT DRUM. ft prevents breshage of the binraite; pre 
secree thew trechenees Cw attracts leeking. tee Vee woah 
be tempted to bey thie mem pecking roe Mf row dite) bnew 
teers ae cmmtents came trom het whee vou knee thet thee 


"The new way to bay] 
Cadburys 


Chocolate Biscuits 





chocolate becmite are Cadburys ree sie Ames thet yee ere crams se Memes (ah stomata covered) 





‘hensive. 

The Schoolmaster fre- 
quently becomes impatient 
with that dwindling section of the 
American advertising family that 
patronizingly applauds anything 
half-way good when it comes from 
England. 

Having resided for short periods 
in England your mentor knows 
how irritating the eye-brow lift- 
ing, patronizing Englishman can 
be when, at his worst, he mildly 
congratulates an American for 
some simple achievement as though 
the achievement were something 
unusual to come from a member of 
a barbaric race that lives in con- 
tinual terror of Red Indians. 

Therefore, he suggests 





L 





that 


American advertising men study 
English advertising before they use 
the same patronizing attitude. Our 
so-called brothers across the Atlan- 
tic may differ slightly from us in 
advertising technique but most of 
these differences are due to varia- 





Ash your grocer to show you @ Cadbury Drum to-day 
MADE AT BOURNVILLE IN THE FACTORY IN A GARBER 
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tions of temperament. So far as 
the basic tricks and facts of adver- 
tising are concerned they have little 
to learn from our text-books. 

7 + 7 

Among the field representatives 
of the Reliance Life Insurance 
Company, of Pittsburgh, there are 
nine men who have, among them, 
enough gold watches to stock the 
horological department of a good- 
sized jewelry store. 

Each of the nine men has at 
least nine watches. Several of them 
have fifteen each. And one has 
twenty ! 

Not one of the nine is a deliber- 
ate watch-collector. None is rid- 
den and tormented by what might 
be called watch-passion. Not one 
of them is a watch-toper; for each 
can take his watches, or leave 
them alone. 

They've won their watches—all 
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The Eskimos Have the Habit 


N OW that I’ve been ferreted out,”’ 








“ writes Wm. E. Boyer, general sales 

—— manager, Clicquot Club Company, 
~— g q pany 

~ **1’Il have to admit that I have been 

*f a doing my reading of P. I. and P. I. M. 

ave little 

oks. at second hand. Please enter my 

entatives subscription.” 

[insurance 

there are . , 

ng them, H. Earle Kimball, president and gen- 

stock the : 

a good- eral manager of Clicquot, has been 
Py te getting the Weekly and the Monthly 
has ‘ ‘ 
oe for years. Other Clicquot Eskimos 

deliber- . 
> oa. also have the habit. 

at might 
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of them—in their company’s gold- 
watch contests. 

Now the moral might be that, 
after a generation or so of watch 
contests, a company might switch 
to prizes of other kinds. After a 
man had won enough watches to 
fill a suitcase, he might be assumed 
to be rather watch-saturated; and 
it might further be assumed that, 
even if at the beginning he was 
something of a watch-fiend, the 
mere possession of so many 
watches would have dulled the edge 
of his craving. 

But, despite our assumption, the 
whole thing just doesn’t work out 
that way. Reliance men—even 
those who today are loaded with 
watches—go right on competing 
for more. For to them, a watch, 
even a fine gold watch, is no longer 
a mere timepiece. It has become a 
symbol. 

There is another thought, and 
one that, in the dust and excitement 
of a sales contest, is rather often 
overlooked—and overlooked even 
by the management. In the words 
of the Reliance company’s assistant 
secretary : 

“All these men (the watch-win- 
ners) are financially independent 
through their own efforts, not be- 
cause they have won nine or fifteen 
Reliance watches, but because of 
their consistent production and in- 
creased income.” 

* * * 

One of the minor problems in 

association advertising is how each 
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advertisement should be signed. 
When an association has a large 
list of members, it is sometimes 
not convenient or advisable to men- 
tion each one individually. Yet the 
name of the association is not al- 
ways familiar in every territory. 
The Pennsylvania Electric Asso- 
ciation has found a simple answer 
to this problem. A recent farm- 
paper advertisement advised read- 
ers to write for further informa- 
tion to “Your Electric Company.” 
In small type under this large 
signature was the name of the 
association itself. 
* * * 


Several weeks ago the School- 
master instigated a quest for the 
oldest established American adver- 
tiser and pointed out the fact that 
Walter Baker & Company has a 
history running back to 1780. 

B. Barrett Singer, Amsterdam 
Printing & Litho. Company, Am- 
sterdam, N. Y., writes, “As | 
look out of the window of my of- 
fice I see the Amsterdam plant of 
Fownes Bros. & Company, whose 
origin precedes that of Walter 
Baker & Company. This firm was 
established in 1777.” 


* * * 


Let’s consider again that white- 
smocked chemist who has his pic- 
ture taken so often while he’s in 
the act of peering, owlishly, into a 
test tube. His frequent appearance 
in the pages of consumer adver- 
tising has given rise to remarks, 











A Sure Cure for 
“Alteration Blues“’ 


@ A fact; eighty-six per cent of all the ads we set 
were O. K.'d on the first proof during this year. The 
reasons; men who know advertising composition, plus 
three ultra-critical readings of each proof, plus ample 
hand-set and monotype production facilities. Here you 





save time and alteration expense when they count 
most. Try our service for one month. It will prove 
the truth of our statement, “Use Baird's service 
as a step back to normal profits.” Inquiries invited. 


WHitehall 4347 


417 N. State Street, Chicago 
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ot always complimentary, about 
iseudo-science. 

Well, when that fellow speaks to 
his brother chemists, he seems, 
oddly enough, to speak a different 
language. Or maybe he isn’t the 
same fellow, at all. That must be 


Your Schoolmaster quotes a 
specimen of commercial candor. It 
appears in a page of technical- 
paper advertising, signed by the 
Carbide and Chemicals Corpora- 
tion. The chemical-engineering sec- 


| tion of the Class will understand 


the language; and those of us who 

are just laymen will be inspired a 
bit, perhaps, by the principle pre- 
sented. 

The page advertises Ethylene 
Dichloride, which is a chlorinated 
solvent used by the textile indus- 
try for “spotting” and in scouring. 
It seems to be a chemist’s brew of 
“widely 
used as an extractant for animal, 
vegetable and mineral oils, as well 
as pyrethrines from pyrethrum 
flowers.” Obviously, this Ethylene 
Dichloride is a product right use- 
ful. But— 

This page of hard and unusual 
words displays, prominently, a 
panel of supplementary text; and 
in part, the panel reads: 


Ethylene Dichloride would satisfac- 
torily serve all ordinary uses . 4 which 
any chlorinated solvent can 
save for the fact that it is Mieka 
inflammable . . . in order to meet many 
needs for a solvent passed by the Un- 
derwriter Laboratories, a patented mix- 
ture, consisting of seventy-five parts 
Ethylene Dichloride and _ twenty-five 
parts of Carbon Tetrachloride is offered. 

. It can be used for nearly all pur- 
poses requiring a non-inflammable sol- 
vent, but is not to be classed or used 
as a fire extinguisher. 


Very likely, this chemist-adver- 
tiser knew his audience. Certain it 
is that, if he had thought for a 
minute that his readers wouldn't 
get the whole picture, he would 
have added: “Nor will you find it 
at all satisfactory as a mouth wash, 
a hair tonic, or an ingredient in a 
batch of biscuits.” 





The advertising account of the Amy 
©’Connor Institute of Beauty Culture 
and its line of Lady Patricia products 
has been placed with Howland, Oliphant 
& McIntyre, Ine., New York. 
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I Know A Man ] 
Who Can Help Youe 


Here is an opportunity to ob- 
tain the services of a young, 
seasoned, all around advertising 
and promotion man at a nomi- 
nal starting salary, provided 
there is a real opportunity for 
future growth. He has had more 
than nine years experience in 
many branches of advertising 
and you are probably familiar 
with some of the merchandis- ; 
ing and sales ideas he has 
developed. 

He is equally competent to 
plan and carry through an en- 
tire advertising campaign, pro- 
duce a radio program, write a 
series of sales letters, edit a 
house organ or create an effec- 
tive display. Believe me, there 
is not much he has not done at 
some time in an effort to in- 
crease sales. 

Why not let him talk with 
you? I assure you it will be 
well worth your time. 


Address “A,” Box 149, Printers’ Ink 
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NEON PRODUCTS. INC 
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Creative Writer 


His work has earned the orchid; 
he is a 4-A man with a fine agency 
and manuf4cturer experience. Age 
34, married, employed. Practical 
plans, dramatic themes, copy that 
really SELLS. 

Available May 15th. Write for 
record, history and references. 


BH Box 147, 


Printers’ Ink 


RADIO 


WA NT INQUIRIES 


To manufacturers, distributors 
and institutions seeking inquiries 
without the cost of “‘experiment- 
ing” @ investigate new plan 
now being used by a number of 
national advertisers. @ Confi- 
dential correspondence invited, 
especially on ‘inquiries at a pre- 
determined price.” & 


RADIO PUBLICITY, INC. 
203 N. Wabash Ave. Chicago 


BINDERS 


To make the files of the Printers’ 
Ink Publications more accessible we 
sell binders at cost. The Weekly 
holding ten or more copies is $1.25, 
postpaid, and the Monthly holding 
nine copies $2.00, postpaid. These 
binders are an attractive addition 
to any desk or library. 
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New York Art Directors 
Elect 





T its annual election of officers, 
4 the Art Directors Club of New 
York elected Gordon Aymar, of 
The Blackman 
Company, 
president. 
René Clarke, 
of Calkins & 
Holden, was 
elected first 
vice- “president : : 
Dr. M. 
Agha, of the 
Condé Nast 
Publications, 
second vice- 
president; 
William L 
Longyear, of 
Pratt Insti- 
treasurer, and Roger Smith, 
Musser Associates, sec- 


as 





Gordon Aymar 


tute, 
of Byron 
retary. 
Members elected to the executive 
committee are Nathaniel Pousette- 
Dart and H. B. Quinan, of Wo- 


man’s Home Companion. 





Heads Floor Covering Group 


Lewis G. Van Akin, advertising ma: 
ager of W. & J. Sloane, Wholesale, New 
York, has been elected president of the 
Floor Covering Advertising Club, New 
York. Lewis M. Fageley, assistant ad 
vertising manager of the Bigelow-Sanford 
Carpet Company, was elected vice-presi- 
dent, and Arthur V. Leary, advertising 
manager of the Parker-Wylie Carpet 
Company, secretary-treasurer. 





A NEW PERSONAL SALES PROMOTION SERVICE 
FOR THE PUBLISHERS AND BUSINESS MEN OF 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island 


If you want to promote your business, but do not know how to go about it; 


if you 


are not advertising because you haven’t the assistance you need to prepare it: if you 


believe that you can increase your sales with the proper assistance; 


let me help you 


NOT A MAIL SERVICE 


I will 


‘sonally plan and execute your promotional work, prepare your adver- 


tising, ral give you every possible assistance in building up your business. The cost 


is so small, ca the service so personal, 


If you want progressive assistance, then, by all means, write me. 


that this offer is limited to these three states 


“B,” Box 70, P. ] 





TORONTO 
MONTREAL 
WINniPEG 
LONDON, Exp. 











GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA 
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Classified ads cost 
order five 
payable in advance. 





Classified Advertisements 


seventy-five cents a line for each insertion. 
lines costing three dollars and seventy-five cents. 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum 
Classified ads 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


POSITIONS WANTED 





TO SALES DIRECTORS!! 


| A scientific method of selecting traveling 


salesmen has been evolved which will 
revolutionize present sales department 
procedure, Concrete demonstrations given 
to responsible representatives of well 
rated concerns. No charge or obligation. 
Your inquiry is invited. Box 874, 
’rinters’ Ink. 





EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 





THE MAN TO FIT THE JOB 

The logical candidate for any job is the 
man who fits the job by measuring up to 
all requirements—he who has the exact 
experience and qualifications called for. 

No better way to locate the man to fit 
the job than by advertising for him. And 
no better medium for the purpose than 
Printers’ Ink, if the man you seek 
must possess a sales, merchandising or 
advertising background. 

An advertisement in Printers’ Inx, 
lescribing your man, should uncover 
many excellent prospects from among 
whom one is very ee | to stand out as 
the best fitted for the job 





HELP WANTED 





Production Man thoroughly experienced 
in mechanical production advertising and 
printing. Careful buyer engraving, elec- 
trotyping and printing. Expert type lay- 
out man. Box 872, Printers’ Ink. 


Letter Artist—Al. 14 years’ experience 
national advertising, desires position with 
advertising agency or progressive art ser- 
vice. Will consider out-of-town proposi- 
tion. Box 870, Printers’ Ink 








A Versatile Executive offers unusual ex- 
perience in advertising and sales promotion 
as well as natural resourcefulness and 
sound judgment to a concern that sees 
opportunity ahead. Box 873, P. I. 





This Man has run his own agency; cre- 
ated and sold printed advertising; edited a 
house magazine and prepared and sold 
newspaper advertising. e wants a job. 
Will go anywhere; is married, Christian, 
and college trained. Opportunity para- 
mount. Address Box 877, Printers’ Ink. 


.- AVAILABLE .. 


Illustrator and Art Director recently 
with successful publications. All around 
commercial artist, can give valuable ser- 
vice to Publisher or Agency. Box 876, 
Printers’ Ink. 








This Advertisement is 
Addressed to an 
Advertising Ageney 
Official 


who finds himself forced to drop some 
valued member of his staff. This official 
can find a most desirable berth for his 
employee with a prominent mid-town 
Electrotype concern. We will pay a 
liberal salary to a man or woman with 
agency contacts who can secure electro- 
type work. We do not require a solici- 
tor or canvasser but a person of high 
caliber who can promote a few good 
accounts for an organization easy to 
work with. Box 871, Printers’ Ink. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





5th Avenue, 505 (42nd). Sunlit furnished 
fiices facing Avenue. Convenient address. 
Efficient, courteous secretarial service. 
Low rentals. Desks $10. Telephone-mail 
service $2.50 monthly. Merritt, Suite 900, 
MUrray Hill 2-3757. 





ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
with broad sales experience in general and 
class magazine and trade paper work; 
wide acquaintance New York territory; 
available for local or outside publisher or 
other needing first-class N. Y. representa- 
tion. Best credentials. Box 875, P. I. 


CAUTION 


Applicants for positions adver- 
tised in PRINTERS’ INK are 
urged to use the utmost care 
in wrapping and fastening any 
samples of work addressed to 
us for forwarding. 








Advertisers receiving quanti- 
ties of samples from numerous 
applicants, are also urged to 
exercise every possible care 
in handling and _ returning 
promptly all samples entrusted 
to them. 














lay. 
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‘THE 


PRINTERS’ INK 


- DIMENSION 
FOLDER « 
HAS ARRIVED!!! 


\fay II, 1933 


puice the first announcement of 


_| this new style folder, it has won the enthusiastic 


acceptance of all who have seen it! 


_ woe it has a definite place in 


the advertising program of those who want to 
increase the power of their advertising without 
«iJ increasing the cost. 


(Our NEW 3-Dimension Folder is 
outstanding because it stands out. It puts life and 
animation into advertising literature. It has all 


“Ithe force and effect of a window display with the 
‘convenience of a direct-mail folder. 


Ask for a Sample 3-DIMENSION FOLDER 
Before You Plan Your Next Booklet 
or Campaign 


Phone MEdallion 3-3500 


ICHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


= mm w40l EIGHTH AVE., at 34th ST.. NEW YORK 
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Chicage Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPEA 


Chicago Tribune Offices: Chicago, Tribune Tower. New York, 220 E. 42nd St 
Atlanta, 1825 Rhodes-Haverty Bidg. Boston, 718 Chamber of Commerce Bidg 
San Francisco, 820 Kohl Bldg. 








